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from out the ; Were threatening glances in the present | effect of the adventure which had befallen him the day before. 
upon him? He sat there, black and moody, a long while, | He sto Opposite the oaken gates, which had lain open 
but at length his fixed gaze relaxed, the muscles of his mouth | yesterday, but were closed to-day, and he rambled on, further 
softened, e into a slow smile, and a light came into his} away from the town, and crossing the road, took bis way 
dull gloomy eyes. Then he rose, tcok his pocket-book from | along the park paling, where the f t odour from the 
his breast-pocket, made some memoranda at the back of the | shrubberies added a fresh pleasure to his wa'k. 
and sketch taken that dayin Sir Thomas Boldero’s park, a He had passed a bend of the road which swept away from 
back the book, and, once more settling himself near the fire, | the large eee of the park, and was peering in at the mossy 
lighted bis pipe and began to smoke. tufts, studded with violets and bluebells clustering round the 
pt of The ing look ined upon his face, but it was no|stems of the young trees in the plantation, when his eyes 
v longer Painful, and, as he smoked, he fell to building castles | lighted on a small gate, a kind of wicket in the paling, imper- 
i in the air, as maybe, as the vapour which curled in| fectly secured by a very loose latch, and from which a rag 
fantastic wreaths about his face, but tevanted by hope, and | narrow path, bordered with trimly-kept rows of ground ivy, 
inspired Oy higher and better resolves than had animated/led into a broader road dividing the plantation from the 
George D: or many a day. The twin angels, love and gra- | park. 
titude, were near him ; invisibly their soft white wings were| “A side entrance, of course,” said Dallas to himself, and 
fluttering about him, refreshing the jaded heart and the stain-| then, looking across the road, he saw that just opposite the 
ed brow. His mother, and the girl whom he bad that day | little gate there was a wooden stile, by which a path through 
seen for the second time, and recognised with feelings full of | the fields, leading, no doubt, into the town of Amherst, could 
a bitter and evil impulse at first, but who had soon exercised | be attained from the raised footpath. 
over bin a Pip apy fartination A ee < a gery wes pe <> sappone _ land on yao yay belongs a Sir Thomas,” 
delight, such as no pleasure of all his sin-stained life ever | thought , and as he made a moment pause, a large 
Jaium, non animum, mutant, qui trans mareourrunt. previously brought him ; of these two he was thinking. If] black Newfoundland dog, carrying a basket in his mouth, 
asue ee geet ~ |George Dallas could have seen his mother at the moment,)came down the narrow path, bumped himself against the 
et on Vou. 44. NEW YORK, OCTOBER 20, 1866. No. 32. | when he, having laid his exhausted pipe upon the little wood- | loosely fastened gate, swung it open, and stopped in the aper- 
eneral . = - === | en chimneypiece, and hastily undressed, lay down in bis bed, | ture, with a droll air of having done something particularly 
age of with a Ly +g Lip. == ot - — in AJ hey a clever. Dallas ne acnicney at the beautiful creature, 
ite attitude when he anything particular to think of, who was young, awkward, and supremely happy, and the 
ee Riterature, would have found her not only thinking but talking of him. | next instant he a voice speaking from the a of the 
‘ATE rs Mr. Carruthers was absent, so was Clare ; she had the grand | straight walk. 
OCTOBER. stately house all to herself, and she improved the occasion by| “ Here, Cwsar,” it said; “come here, sir; who told you | 
navidg tea in her dressing-room, having dismissed her maid, | was going that way ?” . 
Conquest-fisshad, ion o— — afflanced to a thriving miller in the village, to a t@te-A-téte| Caesar tossed up his bead, somewhat to the detriment of the 
b~. ‘the bill the wall , — oem, with her lover, and summoning her trusty triend Mrs. Brookes | basket, and lolloped about with his big black legs, but did not 
ful and Rideth ee toa a ees th = P he — ye = nad penee a 4 = ay ae a bg ap 
; no greater pleasure or pain in their lives than talking of| peared. wy only div er from rge, who 
nom ees ¥ a. aomenet gold George. There had been many seasons before-and since;her | stood outside the gate, his id ce turned full towards bea as she 
ALL oom © e onWerd guideth. second marriage when Mrs. Carruthers had been obliged to| came down the path, and who promptly took off his hat 
A f his ch: = hoof abstain from mentioning him, so keen and terrible was her | She returned his salutation with embarrassment, but with uo- 
ae ue tramp 0 — —— bs suffering on his account, and at such seasons Ellen Brookes | disguisable pleasure, and blushed most becomingly. 
uction, ory @ treasure in Ary il ~ ant had suffered keenly too, though she had only vaguely known| ‘I suppose I ought to walk on and leave ers bat I won't,” 
Singeth wandering wind a jubilant psalm wesreiinn, ops wae pte i the tacts and eald | George to Meea, in the momentary silence which fol- 
94 ’ i darkest of the cloud had , and her mistress once | lowed their mut) utation, and thea, in a kind of despera- 
Seng a Ree eee mas aioof, more summoned courage to broach the subject never absent | tion, he said : , - 
, or harm the at he Hingeta. a the mind of abe. - at, Gahaaitr ied “. i - fortunate meet you again, by AS lucky aceldent, 
nge © ‘ i here was no reticence on occasion ; the mother iss Carruthers. You are out earlier ay, and this is 
Fe bm pote Se be sacha bis suet, past taken a dangerous step, and one whose necessity she indeed | Cesar’s turn.” 
And the purple mountains deep shadows cast é deeply deplored, but she had gotten over the first great effort} He patted the shiny black head of the Newfoundland, who 
In the tide; and the apprehension connected with it, and now she thought | still tructed the entrance to the path, as he spoke, and 
ustable ‘And he sees far down in the waters clear only of her son, she dwelt only upon the hope, the confidence, | Caesar received the attention tolerably graciously. 
The speckled troutlets glide. the instinctive belief within her, that this was really the turn-| ‘ Yes, 1 generally walk early, and ride in the afternoon.” 
) Lock- ing * pos be prayers Le noeel, Oa may yon of 8 = ror y ye dumb ete sols is George, in a 
fore boug hard and stubborn heart nm struck an yielded,|tone not quite of interrogation. iss Carruthers blushed 
= ramp Govesh, tho washer’, ype PDs Tae, that her son would turn from the old evil paths, would con- | again, as she replied : 
Eager its blushing wealth at his feet ‘ sider his ways and be wise for the future. So she satand| “ Yes, my horse and my aoe ore my companions ily. 
To pour; talked to the — or who bees her phn = pn My aunt never walks, and = Want never rides. ere you 
s the : ter than any one else in the wor new or lov: er, aD ing into the park again, Mr. ; 4 
BINE.” Hath made nae king twice > onet when she at length dismissed her and jay down tc rest there "> this time Cesar bad run out into the road, and was in a 
mittee. ‘ was more peace at her heart than had dwelt there for a long on reg regent arere'f and evident) q much roy 4 
p ‘ time past. oI the which he was too well trained to drop, 
co Fe ht ph gel en at rhag ight blaze, So one of the women of whom the prodigal son had thought | but cod f disconsolately as he glanced reproachfully at — 
“ ‘An to maidens their lovers show ntly and gratefully that night, was thinking of him with | wondering how much longer she meant to keep him waiting. 
fork, Fil up! . ove that no unworthiness could kill or lessen, with ho “ No, Miss Carruthers, | was merely walking past the Sycu- 
And drain to jolly October's praise which no experience could exhaust. And the other? Well,| mores, and recalling yesterday's pleasure—half gladly, hali 
eons In ale that 0 ie kyesed & parting cup the other was playing and singing to her uncle and aunt in | sadly, as I fancy we recal all pleasures.” 
Fool 7 J slate i the green drawing-room at the Sycamores, and if she had said} “1—I told my uncle of your visit yesterday, and he said he 
‘on hand. ae ee Sore | ae to Bir Thomas ant Lety Bohéere concerning the young | was » pte have missed you, and & you wasls <0 as, 
° . : artist who was so ig w € picture-gallery, and who | muc e as you li i 2 our 
most ele- THOUGHTS ON THE CLIFFS. had despaired of doing justice to the grand old trees in the | sketch, Mr. Ward? hh, that horrid Caesar, Fg will have he f 
| fine sta- Silent we sat on the cliffs’ bleak side ; k, it is presumable that, like the parrot of old renown, she | handle off my basket. Just see how he is knocking it t 
par 4 
Fast at our feet rose the heaving tide ; thought the more. the stile.” 
Down in the west the red sun : George Dallas slept well that night in the littlecountryinn,| She came hurriedly through the open gateway into the 
8. and awoke to a pm consciousness of rest, leisure, and ex- | road, George following her. 
VELTIES Died on the billowy clouds’ soft breast, pectation. As he dressed himself slowly, listening to the| “May I take it from him?” he said. 
Died on the bright waves’ rearing crest, queer mixture of town and country sounds which arosein-| “Oh, pray do; there now, he is over the stile, and running 
rs, BON- And dying went to a golden rest. side and outside the house, he took up a similar train of| through the field.” 
thought to that in which sleep had interrupted him on the| George rushed away in pursuit of Cesar, triumphant in his 
t Purple glow’d amid rocks the heath, previous night, and to form resolutions and to dream | success in thus terminating a period of inaction for which he 
b Biren Soothingly rippled the waves beneath, dreams. After he had breakfasted, and perused all the daily | saw no reasonable excuse, Miss Carruthers mounted theatile 
Hiding the grim rocks’ pointed teeth. intelligence which found its way to Amherst, where the po-|iu a more leisurely fashion, turned into the footpath which 
[ACE. 8 ; 
pulation were not remarkably eager for general information, | led through the field, and in a few moments met George re- 
And is the Brilliant clouds of many a hue and the [Wustrated London News was represented by one copy, | turning, her basket in his hand, and Cmsar slouching along 
produced. Sred o’er the and ’d from view, taken in by the clergyman’s wife, and calculated among her e him, sulky and discontented, 
sky pase y 
e, Darken, Leaving above a clear yoid of biue. special friends and favourites, he went out, and once more| She thanked ge, told bim she was going nearly as far 
the Toilet, took the direction of the Sycamores. : as Amherst by the “ short cut,” which lay through her uncle's 
fume, inde- Nothing around us moved or stirr’d :-— Should he go into the park, he asked himself, or would | land, and the two young people in another minute found 
face. Save the Ocean’s marmur we only beard that be too intrusive a proceeding? Sir Thomas, on his fair | themselves walking side by side, as if such an arrangemect 
The moaning cry of the wild sea-bird. niece’s showing, was evidently an elderly gen'leman of kindly | were quite a matter of course, to which Mrs. Grundy could 
: impulses, and who could say but that he might send a mes-| not possibly make any Objection. Of course, it was highly 
) delightfu Glimmer’d a white sail out afar ; sage to Mr. Page, the landlord, inviting him to inform the| imprudent, not to say lapstper, and one of the two was per- 
equalled by Quietly peep’d forth the evening star. stranger within his gates that he might have another look at| fectly conscious alike of the imprudence and the impropriety ; 
stamped it, such a peaceful scene could mar? the picture-gallery at the ores? Was this a very wild | perfectly conscious, also, that both were increased by the fact 
for sale by idea? He did not know. It seemed to him as likely as not| that he was George Dallas, and the young lady was Clare 
h. Sent by Thoughts of the Past and its fieeting years, that a jolly kindly man, disposed to let his fellow-creatures| Carruthers, the niece of his stepfather, the girl, mainly, on 
Of our Childhood’s changeful smiles and tears, enjoy a taste of the very abundant good things which provi-| whose account he had been shut out from the house called by 
lew York Of Youthime’s flick’ring hopes and fears. dence had lavished on Limself, might do a thing of the kind. | courtesy bis mother’s. As for Clare Carruthers, she knew 
sina “ A pompous, purse-proud, egotistical old fellow, who would | little or nothing of life and the world of observances and rules 
Thoughts of the Present, fraught with pain, regard every man uopossessed of lunded property as a wretch-|of behaviour. Sheltered from the touch, from the breath, 
And fill’d with longings so fierce and vain, ed creature, beneath his notice in all respects, except that of| from the very knowledge of ill, the girl bad always been free 
LENT. For that which will never come again. being made to admire and envy him as deeply as possible, | with a frank innocent Om, happy with a guileless bappi- 
~~ think of sending such an invitation, but George | ness, and as unsophisticated as any girl could well be in this 
Thoughts of the Future’s gath’ring gloom, D felt quite sure Sir Thomas Boldero was not a man of | wide-awake realistic nineteenth century. She was highly 
y o—e of the strange unlook’d-for doom that description. Suppose such a message should come? imaginative, emphatically of the romantic temperament, and, 
Ww had buried our Love in an early tomb. He had not given any name at the inn; he wished now he| in short, a Lydia without the caricature. Her no- 
Philadelphis Ss a! had done 80; he id only take a short walk, and return | tions of literary men, artists, and the like, were derived from 
. "%K SHEEP to correct the inadvertence. At so early an hour there their works ; and as the little glimpse which ehe had as yet had 
emen’s Gar- BL AC : would be no likelihood of his seeing Miss Carruthers. 1t was| of society (she had ouly “ come out” at the ball at Poynings in 
Shawls, By Eamund Yates. in the afternoon she had ridden out yesterday, she | F. had act cashed her bo obesees Bat.Llens be dtncie- 
nee, : would do the same to-day. At all events, he would re-|rison with reality, she cherished her illusions with ardour 
Aor pee sa that at walch be ed seen ler yesterday, und try his | Sotuatatanee ‘wore Of eiber two iyuecas, sets of coury 
i. Goods re’ When George Dallas had dined, he left the coffee-room, | 88 at whi seen her yesterday, acquaintance were wo : sons of country 
and retired to the bedroom which Le had ordered, and which | luck. geatiomen, wi means and incliaation to devote themselves 
20 looked clean and comfortable, when mentally| The road on which he was walking was one of the beauti-| to the kind of life their fathers led, or military coes, of 
nen at ae 1 Sie Geartws on which he had turned | fal roads common in the scenery of England, a road which | whom Clare, contrary to the fashion of young ip gene- 
hie back in the It was early in the evening, | dipped and undulated, and wound sbout and about, making | ral, entertained a mean and contemptuous opinion. hen 
but he was tired; tired by the pb Pre. ‘and the various | the most of the natural features of the landscape without any Marsh and Captain Clitheroe were home “ on leave,’ 
emotions of the day, and by the long hours passed in the | real sacrifice of the public convenience, a road shadowed | they found it convenient and agreeable to pass a of 
fresh air, which had a sporific effect | frequently bogs AY glee along one side of which | their leisure at Poynings; anJ as they happened to be ninnies 
oa @ man lungs and limbs were of the town, towny. | the low paling, with & broad belt of plantation beyond, | of the first magnitude, whose in every sense 
The oven SS 9 Rete and George assented | which formed the boundary of the Sy stretched for | worth mention was only equalled by their conceit, Car 
readily to waiter’s eels hth be perceived three miles. On the other side, a well-kept raised pathway | ruthers had conceived a prejudice against military men in 
that no more orders for ‘were to be elicited from the si- | ran a hedge, never wanting in ve her disiike of the two specimens with 
lent and preoceupied man, that “a bit of fire” should Seen eet «magia, con sees 5 shel-| whom she was most familiar. Clergymen are not uncoin- 
sta be kindled in his room. that “ bit of fire” be sat long, | ter to numerous birds. The Se ee Saree monly heroes in the imagination of youcg girls, but the most 
his arms folded on his breast, his head bent, his brow lower-|a light breeze was stirring the buddiug branches and lending | determined curate-worsuipper could not have invested the 
his Sind, 59 erwing, cates. ATs along |S seuee St earnest ie young, Bae who o> rails ears bee. ree 00 ote oar Sete Anbest Yhh 
at the fire—his parents’ faces, the faces of looked on the fair face of and who had unhappily had qualities, They were three in number. One was fat, 
BEL, whom he had treated as enemies, of enemies whom he all bis tastes and so early deadened. hey | bald, aud devoted to uarianism and wine. Auvother 
ieihing in 08 taken for friends? Were reproschful eyes looking at him under the influence of the scene and the softening | was thin, pock-marked, ill-tempered, deaf, and a flute-player. 
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“Lam going to the cottage on the roadside, just below the 
turnpike,” Clare continued ; “ old servant of my aunt 
lives there, and I have a message from her. I often go to see 
her, not so much for kindness, I’m afraid, as because I hate to 
walk outside the park without an object.” 

“ And you don’t mind riding without an escort any more 
than you do walking without one,” said George, not in the 
tone of a question, but in that of a simple remark. Clare 
looked at him with some surprise; he met the look with a 
meaning smile. 

“ You dislike the attendance of a groom, Miss Carruthers, 
and never admit it except in case of necessity. You are sur- 
— i see: you will be still more sur when I tell you 


The third was magistrate, a fox-hunter, and a despiser of 
womankind. In conclusion, all three were married, and 
Miss Carruthers was so unsophisticated, that, if they had been 
all three as handsome and irresistible as Adonis, she would 
never have thought of them in the way of mundane admira- 
tion, such being the case. So Clare’s imagination had no 
home pasture in which to feed, and roamed far afield. 

It had taken its hue from her tastes, which were strongly 
pronounced, in the direction of literature. Clare had received 
a“ education ;” that is to say, she had been placed by 
a ionable mother under the care of a fashionable govern- 
ese, who had superintended fashionable masters while they 
imparted a knowledge of music, drawing, dancing, and a 
couple of modern languages to her pretty, docile, intelligent 
pupil. The more solid branches of instruction Clare had 
climbed under Miss Pettigrew's personal care, and had “ done 
credit” to her instructress, as the phrase goes, But the up- 
shot of it all was, that she had very little sound knowledge, 
and that the real educational process had commenced for her 
with the termination of Miss Pettigrew’s reign, and had re- 
ceived considegable impetus when Clare had been transferred 
—on the not particularly lamented decease ot the fashionable 
mother, who was Sir Thomas Boldero’s sister, and remarkably 
unlike that hearty and unworldly country gentleman—to 
Poynings and the guardianship of Mr. Carruthers. Then the 
giri began to read after her own fancy indeed, unguided and 
uncontrolled, but in an omnivorous fashion; and as she was 
full of feeling, we and enthusiasm, her reading ran a good 
deal in the poetical, romantic, and imaginative line. Novels 
she devoured, and she was of course a devotee of Tennyson 
and Longfellow, saying of the latter, as her highest idea of 
praise, that she could hardly believe him to be an American, 
or a dweller in that odious vulgar country, and wondering 
why Mrs. Carruthers seemed a little annoyed by the observa- 
tion. She read history, too, provided it was picturesquely 
written, and books of travel, exploration, and adventure she 
delighted iv. Perioaical literature she was specially addicted 
to, and it was rather a pleasant little vanity of Clare to “keep 
up with” all the serial stories—not confusing the characters 
or the incidents, no matter how numerous they were, add to 
know the tables of contents of all the magazines and reviews 
thoroughly. She had so much access to books that, as far as 
a lady's pussible requirements could go, it might be said, with- 
out exaggeration, to be unlimited. Not only did the Syca- 
mores boast 4 fine library, kept with the utmost care and at- 
tention by Sir Thomas Boldero, and of which she had the 
freedom, but Poynings was also very respectably endowed in 









































































































tion to fail in taking the hint which the alteration in Georges 
manner conveyed. So there was no further allusion to the 
sprig of myrtle or to the future probability of a disclosure ; 
but the two walked on together, and talked of books, pictures, 
and the toils and triumphs of a literary life (George, to do him 
justice, not affecting a larger share in them than was really 
his), until they neared Miss Carruthers’s destination. The 
footpath which they bad followed had led them by a gentle 
paolo monly be eng Kot TF to that 
rom w rge had seen his mother’s carriage approach 
Amberst on the preceding day, but from the opposite end of 
the town. Immediately under the brow of this bill, and ap- 
proached by the patb, which inclined towards its trim green 
learned this, not from seeing you ride aloae in the park—/| gate, stood @ neat small cottage, in a square bit of garden, 
there is nothing unusual io that, especially when you are | turning its red-brick vine covered side to the road beneath. 
on such good terms with your horse—but from your own | When George saw this little dwelling, he knew his brief spell 
lips.”’ of enjoyment was over. 

“From my own lips, what can you poesibly mean, Mr.| “ That is the cottage,” said Clare, and he had the consola- 
Ward? I never saw you until yesterday, and I know I never | tion of observing that there was no particular elation in her 
mentioned the subject then.” voice or in her face “Sir Thomas built it for its present 

The young man drew imperceptibly ‘nearer to her, op the | tenant.” 
narrow path where they were walking, and as he spoke the| “Shall you be going back to the Sycamores alone, Miss Car- 
following sentences, he took from his breast-pocket a little | ruthers?” asked George, in the most utterly irrelevant man- 
note-case, which he held in his left hand, at which she glanced | ner. He bad a wild notion of asking leave to wait for her, 
curiously once or twice. and escort her home. Again Clare blushed as she replied 

“ You saw me, for the first time yesterday, Miss Carruthers, = T : 
but I had seen you before. I had seen you the centre of »| “No, 1 shall not. My aunt is to pick me up here in the 
brilliant society, the pride and belle of a ball-room where I| carriage, on her way to the town, and I return to Poyanings 
had no plaee.” thisevening. I have been aaay a fortnight.” 

(“ Now,” thought George, “if she only goes home and tells} George longed to question ber concerning life at Poynings, 
my mother all this, it will be a nice business. Never mind, I| longed to mention his mother’s name, or to say something to 
can’t help it,” and he went on impetuously.) The girl made | the girl that would lead her to mention it; but the risk was 
no remark, but she looked at him with growing astonishment. | too great, and he refrained. : 

“ You talked to a gentleman happier than I—for he was with | ‘‘ Indeed! and when do you return to the Sycamores?’ 
you—ot Fe daily rides, and I beard all you said. Forgive | was all he said. 

me, the first tone of your voice told me it was but a light and | “It is quite uncertain,” she replied. “I fancy my uncle 
trivial conversation, or I would not have listened to it.” | means to go to London for part of the season, but we don’t 
(George is not certain that he is telling the truth here, but | quite know yet; he never says much about his plans.” She 
she is convinced of it; for is he not an author, an artist,a hero?)| stopped abruptly, as if conscious she was not conveying a 
“T even heard the gentleman’s name with whom you were | very pleasing impression of her uncle. George understood 
talking, and just before you passed out of my hearing you un- | her, and correctly, to refer to Mr. Carruthers. 

consciously gave me this.” They had descended the incline by this time, and were 

He opened the note-book, took out a folded slip of paper, | close to the cottage gate. It lay open, and Cesar ran up to 
opened that, too, and held towards Clare, but without giving | the prim little green door. 
it into her hand, a slip of myrtle. “ Come here, sir,” called Clare; “please let him have the 

“ J gave you that, Mr. Ward!” she exclaimed. “/—when| basket again, Mr. Ward. Old Willcox reared him for me, 
—where—how? Whatdco you mean? I remember no such | from a puppy, and he likes to see him at his tricks. Thank 
conversation as you describe; I don’t remember anything about} you. Now then, go on, Cesar.” 

a ball or a piece of myrtle. When aad where was it? Ihave} Her hand was on the open gate, her face turned away from 
been out so Hittle in London.” the cottage, towards George—it was no easier to her to say 

Now George had said nothing about London, but oppor-| good-bye than to him, he thought; but it must be said, so he 
tunely remembering that he could not explain the circum- | began to say it. 
stances he had rather rashly mentioned, and that, unexplain-| “Then, Miss Carruthers, here I must leave you; and soon 
ed, they might lead ber to the conclusion that the part he had | I must leave Amherst.” 
played on the mysterious occasion in question had been that} Perhaps he hoped she would repeat the invitation of yes- 
of # burglar, he adroitly availed himseif of her error. True,|terday. She did not; she only said : 
on the other hand, she might very possibly think that the} “Thank you very much for your escort, Mr. Ward. Good- 
only part which a spectator at a ball in Londoa, who was not | bye.” 
a partaker in its festivities, could have played must have been} It was the coldest, most constrained of adieux. He 
that of a waiter, which was not a pleasant sugggestion; but | felt it so, and yet he was not altogether dissatisfied ; he would 
somehow he felt no apprehension on that score. The girl} have been more so, had she restrained the natural grace of 
went on eagerly questioning him, but be only smiled, very | her manner and the sweet gaiety of her tone. He would 
sweetly and slowly, as he carefully replaced the withered twig | have given much to touch ber | at parting, but she did not 
offer it; but with a bow passed up the little walk to the cot- 
tage door, and in a moment the door had closed upon her, 
and she was lost to his sigbt. 

He lingered upon the high road from which he could see 


as Olare, if lees discursive, subscribed largely to Mudie’s. 
Croquet had not yet assumed its sovereign sway over English 
young-persondom, and none but ponderous and formal hos- 
= prevailed at Poynings, so that Clare had ample 
eisure to bestow upon her books, ber pets, and her flowers. 
She was so surrounded with luxury and comfort, that it was 
not wonderful she should invest opposite conditions of exist- 
ence with irrgsistible charms, and her habitual associates were 
80 common-place, so prosperous and conventional, that her 
aspira! tor opportunities of hero-worsbip naturally directed 
themse] towards oppressed worth, —— genius, 
and fiery bearts struggling manfully with adverse fate. “‘ The 
red Mars” was a great favourite with her, and to suffer 
and be strong a much finer idea to her mind than not to suffer 
and to have no particular occasion for strength. She knew 
little of the realities of life, having never had deeper grief 
than that caused by the death of her mother, and she was in 
the habit of reproaching herself very bitterly with the super- 
ficiality an insufficiency of the sorrow she had experi- 
enced on ti#t occasion, and therefore mild and merciful 


1p the note-book, and the note-book in his pocket. 

“IT cannot anewer your questions, Miss Carruthers; this is 
my secret-—a cherished one, { assure you. The time may come, 
mon the probability is very dim and distant just now, when 
I sball tell you when, and where, and how I saw you first; 







the cottage, and gazed at the window, in the hope of catching 
j w ve pitied and excused her errors of judgment, | and if ever that time should come,” he stopped, cleared bis} another glimpse of Clare; but suddenly remembering that 
her impu ure from conventional rules. Mild and | voice, and went on, “ things will be so different with me that | she might perhaps see him from the interior of the room, and 
merciful ju are not plentiful commodities, however, and | | shall bave nothing to be ashamed or afraid of.” be offended by his doing so, he walked briskly away in a 
Mrs. Grus ‘ould doubtless have bad a great deal to say,| “ Ashamed of, Mr. Ward?” said Clare, in a sweet soft tone 


frame of mind hard to describe, and with feelings of a con- 
flicting character. Above the tumult of new-born love, of 
pride, rage, mortification, anger, hope, the trust of youth in 
itself, and dawsing resolutions of good, was this 
thought, clear and it: 

“If Lam ever to see her again, it shall be in my own char- 
acter, and by no tricky subterfuge. If she ever comes to care 
for me, she shall vot be ashamed of me.” 

George Dallas returned to the inn, where his taciturnity 
and preoccupation did not escape notice by the waiters and 
Mr. Page, who accounted for it by commenting on his request 
for writing materials, to the use of which be addressed nim- 
self in his own room, as a “ hoddity of them ——— gents; 
if they ain't 4, and blazin’ drunk, they're most times un- 
common sullen. “This un’s a poetical chap, I take it.” 

That evening George heard from his mother. She desired 
him to come to Poynings at twelve o’clock on the following 
Monday (this was Saturday), and to wait in the shrubbery on 
the left of the house until she shoul join bim. The note was 
brief, but affectionate, and of course made George understand 


and a very fair pretext tor saying it, bad she seen Miss Car- 
ruthers wpe y 4 through the fields which lay between the 
Sycamores and Amherst, in deep and undisguisedly delighted 
conversation with a strange young map, who wes apparently 
absorbed in the pleasure of talking to and listening to her, 
while Cesar trotted now by the side of the one, anon of the 
other, with seréne and friendly complacency. Mrs. Grundy 
was, however, ‘not destined to know anything about the 
“very suspicious” circumstance for the present. And George 
Dallas and Clare Carruthers, with the unscrupulous yielding 
to the im ulse ofthe moment, which affords youth such splen- 
did opp rtunities for getting into scrapes, from which the ut- 
most ¢ ‘urts of their elders are rs to extract them, 
waiked and talked and improved the shining hours into a 
familiar acqvaintance, which the girl would have called 
friendship, but which the young man felt, only too surely, was 
love first sight. He had mocked at such an idea, had 
denied ils existence, had derided it with tongue and pen, but 
here it was, facing him now, delivering to him a silent chal 
lenge to deny, dispute, or mock at it any more. 

A faint suspicion that the beautiful girl whom he had seen 
yesterday for the second time meant something in bis life, 
which no woman had ever meant before, bad hung about him 
since he bad left the Sycamore after their first interview; but 
now, as he walked beside her, he felt that he had entered the 
enchanted land, that he had passed away from old things, and 
that the chain of his old life had fallen from him. For weal 
or woe, present with her or absent from her, he knew he loved 
this gir!, the one girl whom it was absolutely forbidden to him 
to love. 

They bad talked common-places at first, though each was 
conscious that the flurried earnestness of the other's manner 
was an absurd commentary upon the ordinary style of their 
conversation. George bad aeked, and Clare had implied, no 
permission for him to accompany her on her walk; he had 
quietly taken it for granted, and she had as quietly acquiesced, 
and it so happened that they did not meet a single person to 
stare at the tail, Net but handsome stranger walk- 
ing with Mise Carruthers, 10 wonder who he “ mought a 
bin,” and proceed to impart his curiosity to the servants at 
the perry or the gossip at the alehouse. 

“This path is not much used,” said George. 

“ No, very little indeed,” replied Clare. “ You see it does 
not lead directly anywhere but to the Sycamores and so the 


of deprecating wonder. All her curiosity had been banished 
by the trouble and sadness of his manner, and profound in- 
terest and sympathy had taken its place. 

“ You think | ought not to use that word; I thank you for 
the gentle Ly said George, his manner indescribabl 
softened and deepened ; “ but if ever I am in a position to tell 
you—but why do I talk such nonsense? I am only a waif, a 
stray, thrown for a moment in your path, to be swept from 
it the next and forgotten.” 

This was dangerous ground, and they both felt it. A 
chance meeting, a briet association which perhaps never 
ought to have-been ; and bere was this girl, well brought up, 
in the strictest sense of the term, yielding to the dangerous 
charm of the stranger’s socie’y, and feeling her heart die 
within her as his words showed the prospect before her. Her 
complexion died too, for Clare's was a tell-tale tace, on which 
emotion had irresistible power. George saw the sudden pale- 
ness, and she knew he saw it. 

“1—L hope not,” she said, rather incoherently. “I—I think 
not. You are aa artist and an author, you know.” (How/ that she had received the jewels. 
ashamed George felt, how abashed in the presence of this self-| Late in the afternoon of the day which had witnessed her se- 
deluding innocence of hers!) “And I, as well as all the|cond interview with the young man whom she knew as Paul 
world, stall hear of you.” Ward, and with whom her girlish fancy was deligbttully 

“ You, as well as all the werld,” he repeated, in a dreamy | busy, Clare Carruthers arrived at Poynings. She received au 
tone. * Well, perhaps so. 1 will try to think so, and to hope | affectionate greeting from Mrs. inquired for her 
it will be——” uncle, learned that no communication had been received from 

He stopped; the gentleman’s nature in him still existing,| him that day, and therefore his wife concluded that his ori- 
still ready at call, notwithstanding his Coen, withheld | ginal arrangement to return on the following Tuesday mor- 
him from presuming on the ition in w he found him-| ning remained unaltered ; and then went off to see that Sir 
self, and in which the girl’s innocent impressiveness had | Lancelot, who had been brought home from the Sycamorcs 
placed her. To him, with his knowledge of who she was, and | by a groom, was well cared for. Somehow, the beautiful ani- 
who he was, with the curious relation of severance which ex-| mal had a deeper interest than ever for his young mistress. 
isted between them, the sort of intimacy which had She touched his silken mane wih a lighter, more lingering 
up, had not so much strangeness as it externally exhibited, | touch ; she talked to him with a softer voice. 
aod he had to remind himseif that she did notshare that} “ [He did not forget to mention you,” she whispered to the 
knowledge, and therefore stood on a different level to his, | intelligent creature, as she held his small muzzle in one band 
in the matter. He determined to get off the dang and ked his face with the other. “I wonder, I wonder, 
ground, and there was a convincing proof in that determi-| shall we ever see him again.” 
nation that the tide had turned for the young man, that he 
had indeed resolved upon the better way. His revenge upon | that evening, and the lamps were lighted, cheerful fires bar- 
his step-father oe ee to his hand; the unconscious girl| ning brightly in the two grates, w were none too many 
made it plain to Oe ee eas oa nd ae for the of the 
interest in her. It was not a bad imitation of prodigal’s 





project of retorm that he renounced that revenge, and turned | the uninitiated male observer. there was po 
farming people, my uncle’s servants, and tradespeople, back | away from the temptation to improve his chance advan confidence there that evening. Mrs. Carruthers 
and forward to the park, chiefly use it. I often come this| into the establishment of an avowed mutual interest. and Clare “ got on” together very nicely, and were as thorough 
way, and do not meet a soul.” atap be tock by maging, ant,” Then I have your permission | friends as in their ages and the trouble 
“ Are you into the town?” to send you my first work, 


“Not all way : just to the turnpike on the Poynings 
road. Do you know Mr. Carruthers’s place, Mr. Ward?" 


terday ?” and companionship did not either. Therefore 

George felt rather uncomfortable as he answered in the ne-| A little shade of something like tment crossed tho ensant down & 0 EN een. Cae Oe otter Cie Bian, 

mative, though it was sach a small matter, and the false state- | Clare’s sunny face. The sudden transition in his tone jarred | without either that the other expected to be talked to. 
ment did not harm anybody. He bad told a tolerable number | with her of curiosity, romance, and flattered vanity. | Had not Mrs. Carru 8 eee ge her absorption in 
of lies in the course of his life, but he shrank with keen and | For Clare had her meed of ality, like other women and | the hopes and fears which were all inapired by her son, so 
unaccustomed pain from making this girl, whose golden | men, had never had it so iy as on the her attention, that she could not have observed any- 
brown eyes looked at him so frankly, whose sweet face specially impressed upon her notice, abe d 


present occasion. But she much to not ' 
beamed on him so innocently, a false answer. pertinacious on any subject, and too smock Gatloucy offfurcop- have seen that Clare was more silent than usual, that her man 
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THE ALBION. 
ner was absent, and that she had a little the air of making | will show you the grotto where the pious young shepherdess 
music an excuse for thought. The leaves of her music-book | was accustomed to pray, and the well to which she has given 
were not turned, and her fingers strayed over the keys, in | her pame—is a considerable village some eight miles distant 
old melodies played almost unconsciously, or paused for many | from Paris on the St. Germain line of railway, and almost 
minutes of unbroken silence. She had not mentioned the in- | under the shadow of Mont Valerien. It is pleasantly enough 
cidents of the last two days to Mrs. Carruthers, not that she | situated, and were it not for its ¢rottoirs which give you corns, 
intended to leave them finally unspoken of. '»'' ‘nat some un- | and its open drains which may give you cholera, would be an 
defined feeling prompted her to think them uver first ;—soshe ;agreeable enough place to reside in. Bent upon witaessing 
exp'ained ber reticence to herself. this renowned “ rosiere” fete, punctually at noon I betake 
While Clare played, Mrs. Carruthers wrote, and the girl,! myself to the station of the “Chemin de fer de |'Ouest,” and 
glancing towards her sometimes, saw that her face wore an | find I am one of a crowd of intending excursionists to Nan- 
expression of painful and intense thought. She wrote rapidly,|terre. What a study is here of bonnets and parasols and 
and evidently at great length, covering sheet after sheet of fo- | robes “ en fourreau,” (the very latest fashion, jacket, skirt, and 
reign letter-paper with bold firm characters, and once Clare | jupe en suiée,) that is to say if flower and fruit baskets, and 
remarked that she took a memorandum-book out of her poc-| inverted straw platters, and suufflets of muslin and tulle, hung 
ket and consulted it. As she replaced the book, a slip of pa-}about with glass beads and floral chains may be classed 
per flattered from between the leaves and fell te the ground, | among bonnets. As for the parasols, they are of swansdown 
unobserved either by herself or Clare. Shortly afterwards | or marabout, and decorated with stuffed humming-birds, or 
Mrs. Carruthers rose, collected her papers into a loose heap | of silk wreathec with artificial flowers, or fringed with fea- 
upon the table, and left the room, stil] with the same preoccu- | thers from the peacock’s tail, or embroidered with ciphers 
pied expression on her face. Clare went on playing tor a few | and crests, and birds and butterflies and flowers, and gallop- 
moments, then, finding Mrs. Carruthers*did not retarn, she | ing racehorses in the most brilliant of colours, ‘And what 
yielded to the sense of freedom inspired by finding herself | taj! hats and tight trousers and short spencer jackets and 
alone, and, leaving the piano, went over to one of the fireplaces | large pointed lie-down collars many of the messieurs are 
and stood by the low mantelpiece, lost in thought. Sevéral| wearing! and what pretty Switzer-Tyrolean costumes—white 
minutes passed away as she stood thus, then she roused her- | muslin bodices, high betasselled boots, and perky little hats 
self, and was about to return to the piano, when her attention | with a few pheasants’ feathers stuck on one side—the young 
was attracted to a small slip of paper which lay on the floor| mademoiselles display! The day is beautifully fine, and 
near the writing-table. She picked it up, and saw written upon | everything, of course, looks charming through such a medium, 
it two words only, but words which caused her an indescribable | and the country most charming of all. Alighting at Nan- 
‘brill of surprise. They were terre station we encounter two tall oriflammes standing like 
Pau. Warp sentinels on either side of the road, and meet with other tall 
>i oriflammes fluttering their tri-colour banners at the corners of 
“ Mrs. Carruthers dropped this paper,” said Clare to Werself, | the streets and opposite the “ Mairie,” the windows of which 
“and he wrote the name. I know his hand, I saw it in the | are blocked up with litile flags grouped around the well-known 
book he took the sketch in. Who is he? How does she know | cipher “ N.E.” é 
him? I wish she would return. I mustask her.” Butthen,| The ceremony of the day was announced for two o'clock, 
in the midst of her eagerness, Clare remembered a certain air | but it was nearer three before the real business commenced. 
of es about her chance acquaintance ; she recalled the | Meanwhile, a detachment of the garde nationale, with its band 
tone in which he had said, “ That is my secret,” the hints he | at its head playing lively military airs, parade the streets of 
had let fall that there existed something which time must | the town to the great gratification of the young gamins, tag 
clear up. She remembered, too, that he had not betrayed any | rag and bobtail, and the rest, who follow at their heels. Little 
acquaintance with Mrs. Carruthers, had not even looked like | booths, where sweetmeats and mock jewellery and beads and 
it when she bad mentioned Poynings and her uncle (and Clare | orisons and crucifixes and pictures and images of saints are 
had a curiously distinct recollection of Mr. Paul Ward's looks) ; | exhibited for sale, line both sides of the Rue de |’Eglise, all 
fioally she thought how—surely she might be said to know, | the windows commanding which are crowded with ancient 
so strongly and reasonably dij she suspect—that there were | dames and little children. ‘The barriers across the centre are 
trials and experiences in Mrs. Carruthers’s life to which she | kept by tall gendarmes in blue uniforms with bright scarlet 
held no clue, ard perhaps this strange circumstance might be | facings and big cocked hats, and with long cavalry sabres 
connected with them. . swinging at their sides; while sapeurs pompiers, with red and 
“ It is his secret and hers, if she knows him,” the girl thought, | black beards, and black and red crested helmets of brightest 
“and I shall best be true and — to them both by asking | brass, saunter up and down, musket in hand, sensibly im- 
nothing, by seeking to know nothing, until Iam told.” And] pressed with the idea of their own importance. The mana- 
here a sudden thrill of joy,joy so pure and vivid that it should | gers of the fete, wearing red and silver ribbons in their but- 
have made her understand her own feelings without further|ton holes, and light blue bows fringed with silver on their 
investigation, shot through the girl’s heart, as she thought: | right arms, receive the holders of tickets at the church-doors. 
“If she knows him, my chance of seeing him — is much | Feminine parishioners en grande lenue, with seats but without 
greater. In time I must come to understand it all.” tickets, demand sdmission, and being refused, hie them at 
So Clare allowed the paper to fall from her hands upon the | once to the priest’s house close by, where other disappointed 
carpet whence she had taken it, and when Mrs. Carruthers | waiters on his reverence’s doorstep, with tickets but without 
re-entered the room bringing a packet of letters which she had | seats, are already pouring forth shrill words of remonstrance, 
gone to seek, Clare had resumed her place at the piano. which cause his reverence, who is at that moment taking his 
café noire and petit verre, to come ee cup in hand and 
. al them as best he can, which lively incident | 
THE CROWNING OF A ROSIERE. = | 05°Sincieny amusing / = 
Sterne was Quite right in selecting this—the French—side| With the exception of the places reserved for those who are 
of the Channei for famous “ Sentimental Journey.” In| to take part in the ceremony, the charch is filled in every 
some form or other, sentiment, either false or true, had be-| corner, and now ensues that wearisome period of watching 
come a necessity of his existence, and as it didn’t happen to | and waiting, which tries the patience of even the most eudur- 
flourish among the Yorkshire wolds, and was no more to be|ing. We, however, sit it out with philosophical indifference, 
met with in Bond Street since Eliza his creole beauty had set | for we see that we can occupy it profitably enough in examin- 
sail for her Indian home, one is not s i at his dropping | ing the interior of the edifice, which has a historical interest 
down u our Gallic friends—or enemies, rather, we consi- | of its own, for was not Louis le Grand, whose name still fills 
dered then then—and fooling himself among them with his | 80 Jarge a space in French history, here baptised? and did 
favourite weakness to the top of his bent. Since Sterne’s| not his mother, Anne of Austria, frequently bend her steps 
days, however, wars and revolutions, and social upheavings | hither to kneel and pray at the shrine of the good Sainte Ge- 
have knocked a large amount of sentimentality out of French | nevieve? Nanterre church {3 in the pointed style of archi 
people’s heade; still there is more than a touch of it remain-| ture, and consists of a nave, chancel, and two narrow aisles. 
ing, 88 One is reminded at all their fetes and celebrations, and | It has several showy-stained glass windows, and more than 
at perhaps none more strikingly than that time-honoured | the usual complement of indifferent painting of religious sub- 
























ceremony of crowning what is styled a “ rosiére,” which takes | jects, and life-size statues of saints, of which last certain irre- | th 


place annually at the village of 
tant from 


anterre, some few miles dis- | verent individuals have to-day made pegs on which to bang 
their hats. The altar is brilliantly decorated with flowers, 
Whitsuntide is always a d time for fetes with the | the numerous tall candles are arranged in symmetrical order, 
French people, and particularly in the environs of the capital. | #ad the church plate—some of it the gift of Anne of Austria— 
All the of resort, and not a few little vil- | is so set out as to make the general effect as imposing as pos- 
, the names of which only turn up on occasions, | sible. In the nave on the right of the altar are a number of 
put forth some days beforehand their several bills of fare to| raised seats hung about with crimson drapery; it is here, 
attract the pleasure-seeking Parisian. For instance, this year | under an elegant canopy, that the ceremony of crowning the 
Versailles had its floral fete, and displayed its “ grandes eauz;” | young rosiere is appointed to take place. 
Longchamp had its “ courses ;” La its steeple-chases;| After several false alarms there at length ensues that in- 
and Vincennes its rifle-shooting contest, open to all-comers ; | describable low murmuring sound which portends that some 
Argenteuil had its boat races and water tournameots, its re- | thing uousual is about to occur. Strains of military music 
treat from the Crimea by torchlight, and display of fireworks | now burst forth, and through the open church doors the head 
on the Seine. The Pre Catalan had its children’s ball, and|of the procession may be seen advancing up the Rue de 
Noisy-le-sec and Nogent-sur-Marne their little village cele-|!’Eglise. First comes the burly commandant of the sapewrs 
brations; but more a‘tractive than all these to the Paris | pompiers, (in his big bright brass and black and red feather- 
bourgeoisie was the crowning of the young rosiére at Nanterre, | crested 
of which we have already 


spoken. backwards at the head of his men—a motley group, fat, slim, 
Thirteen centuries ogo, mye tradition, (and tradition we all 


short, and tall, looking a trifle dusty and more than a trifle 


born and reared within the limits. antiquarians, | cours Mutuels” of the commune of Nanterre, and 
however, as is commonly the case, assert that tradition is in | these, a be 


ceremony of crowning the fortunaie gainer of it with a wreath | In the centre of this charming group we catch si 

of white roses. perb crown of white roses, borne aloft on a blue 
When Salency let the old custom drop, Nanterre appears to | to the corners of which are attached long streamers of rib 
have taken it up, and for a long term of years some maiden | bon, which sturdy little girls under a yard high 
ig to 
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All of which proves that the sentimental ele- 
flourishes on French soil. Only fancy, a custom | nd escorted bya couple of her female com 
with the real middle-age stamp upon it, and | rosieres ves, we were giveo to understand. 
cal halo surroun.ing it, surviving three} The 
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helmet, and with drawn sword), slowly advancing | self mi 


in their 
district, whose character would bear the| tiny bands. Now come the members of the municipal council 
tiny deemed requisite, has been annually presented with | in their blue silk sashes, then bearers of long streamers of rib- 
generally 500 francs, and been after-| bon of the latest Lyons patterns attached to the end of tall 
crown of roses on Whit-Sunday in the | staves, and then—the blushing young rosiere herself, robed in 

white from head to foot, conducted by his worship the mayor, 


Procession, 
endless new forms of government, and ac- | of the {te and the tall suisse in the customary superb uniform 
flourishing in this excessively practical age of ours—the | of bis class, now enters the church, the organ pealing forth 
railways, electric telegraphs, armour-plated | its solema notes meanwhile. The little three and four year 


canopy, sits the wife of the mayor. Priests in rich vestments 

now perform their genuflexions, dies are lighted, acolytes 

swing censers of incense, the curé sprinkles holy water to 

exorcise the fiend; the Benediction service has commenced. 

By-and-by the band of the garde nationale plays some bril- 

liant symphony, at the conciusion of which a young priest 

ascends the pulpit, and proceeds to deliver a discourse on 

this said custom of crowning a rosiere, tracing its origin, 

chronicling its centuries of existence, expatiating on its ad- 

vantages, and proudly proclaiming that nv one can point the 

finger of scorn at a single young female of the commune of 
Nanterre. The discourse now becomes touching, and there is 
soon a general flutter of white pocket-handkerchiefs. Old 

women begin to blow their poor pinched noses, and slily to 

wipe the tears from their rheumy eyes. Young girls, whose 

attention has been heretofore more taken up with their toi- 

lettes and considerations as to how they look in the eyes of 
certain melting swains than with the priest's discourse, next 

show symptoms of becoming affected, and even the sturdy 

Suisse, overcome by his feelings, raises his brawny band and 

dashes away the tear drop from his swarthy cheek. This 
little interlude over, the discourse gets dul! and commonplace 
as an afternoon sermon in any given Eoglish country church 

in the agricultural shires. At length, like other evils, it comes 
wo an end, and the band of the garde nationale gives forth 
some rich melodious, holy strains. ‘ 

Trembling, young rosiere in prospectu is now led away from 
ont of the midst of her escort by the mayor, who conducts 
her up a short flight of steps to a priediew bencath the crim- 
son canopy, in front of which she kneels, Overcome with 
emotion. The mayoress, a kind-hearted, amiable looking 
lady, dressed in black, now rises from her seat, and taking 
the floral crown from off its blue silk cushion, places it on the 
head of the still kneeling girl, whom she tenderly embraces, 
encircling her neck meanwhile with a chain of gold. The 
audience look on approvingly, and the stalwart Suisse smiles 
his smile of approbation ; again strains ot music burst forth, 
and the newly crowned and trembling rosidre seats herself 
beside the mayoress, while a crowd of her companiohs group 
themselves roand about her feet. His reverence the curé, 
robed in the splendid vestments given to the church by Anne 
of Austria, now ascends the altar steps, assistant priests stand- 
ing by bis side intone the concluding portions of the service, 

while the organ peals forth its rich notes of accompaniment. 

Two of thé prettiest young girls among a bevy of village 

beauties go round to receive the offerings of the congregation, 
which are given willingly enough by the male portion of it, 
for who would be so mean as Ww retuse bis franc to youth and 
beauty, garlanded with flowers aud robed in spotless muslin ? 
The managers of the fete, with the red and silver ribbons in 
their button holes, and light blue bows encircling their right 
arms, now clear a passage for the exit of the procession, while 
priests chant from the altar, and the organ peals ia slow and 
measured strains. Little girls and blooming young maidens, 
from their places at the foot of the altar and the raised seats 
beside the pulpit, all more or leas flashed with the excite- 
ment of the scene, come sailing by. Members of the munici- 
pal council in their blue silk sashes follow; next come a 
couple of past rosiéres, and then his worship the mayor, and 
his deputy, each of wnom holding # hand, lead the newly- 
crowned and deeply, blushing romére right down the centre 
aisle of the church. Shall we here tell the truth and remove 
maybe a res | illusion which up to this moment has pos- 
sibly had possession of the reader’s mind, and admit that our 
rosiere was not divinely beautiful—not even handsome—nay, 
not commonly good-looking? Alas! so it was; still, in spite 
of this little drawback, the ceremony was most intere 

and by no means unimpressive. 

With priests in rich vestments chanting, and the vee 











pealing forth in solemn tones, and a brilliant sun flashing 
brightest rays through the rich stained-glass windows ot 
ancient church, who could look unmoved on this group of 
young and innocent girls, many poseessing the attraction of a 
homely class of beauty, with the rosiére elect of the year stand- 
ing in their midst, who, if she were not handsome, was atill 
of spotless reputation. Many, mayhap, will regard the entire 
affuir as a well got up, well acted performance, duly studied 
with a view to effect. Such, however, is not our case, Al- 
though we have lived long cnough in the world to have our 
belief in many thinks sorely shyken, we still prefer to rd 

is pi que cer y, which bygone centuries have 
handed dowu to these our times, from the more sentimental 
point of view. 


A SKETCHING ADVENTURE. 


“ Isn't it a beauty ?” was my greeting as I strolled one mor- 
ning into the salon of our little inn. 

«This pistol. Elliog bought i in Bayonne yesterday f 

“Th > joy t it in Bayonne y jay for my 
birth-day present. I think it’s the very prettiest little thing of 
the kind 1 ever saw in my life; isn’t it Mr. Campbell ?” 

“ My dear Mrs. Hardinge,” I replied, amazed, “ what in the 
world put it into your bead to want a pistol? What non- 
sense! who do you sup: is going to hurt you ?” 

“JT don’t know ; maybe no one, nor nothing, and I daresay 

it’s very silly ; but when I’m out — or walking by my- 
Tes away from home, I fancy I shall feel more comfort- 
able if I have some sort of a protector with me, although 1 
don’t suppose I shall ever meet with anything dreadful, of 








backwards just as easily as a short | thirsty with their exertions. Next follows « detachment of | course, or I shouldn't go alone,” 
i i the garde nationale, with their band marching at their head, 
playing some appropriate air. Then come the banners of|a perfect litle affair. Take care you don’t shoot yourself 
prize for virtue open to all deserving young n.aidens | Saint Maurice avd Sainte Genevieve and the society of “ Se-| that’s all ;” and with a laughing promise on her part to “ try, 
Leareed iowing | not,” we went our different ways for an hour or two, to pre- 

of bright-looking young maidens and tiny rosy-| pare as usual for the expeditions of the day. 
this instance utterly wrong, and that it was some Seigneur | cheeked little girls, dressed all in white, with light blue sashes 
of Salency in the reign of Louis XILL, quite eleven centuries | across their breasts, and wreaths of white roses encircling 
later, who founded the prize in question, and instituted the | their heads, and bouquets of beautiful flowers in their —_ 
t of a su- 
k cushion, 


“ Well,” said J, after a minute examination, “ it certainly is 


What blind moles we are! How little did either she or 1 
imagine that before another day dawned, her life would hang 
on the way she used that little revolver; that in a few hours 
her fate would be to meet that “something dreadful,” so 
lightly spoken of just now, to conquer it, or die one of the 
= horrible ay ed em hee conceived, veaiaadiaie 

e were avery y partie quarrée; Elliot Hard 
wife; I, John Campbell-end mine. We had got tired of the const 
of Biscay, where we had spent the early of the winter, and 
taken to the little villages among the where there 
was very good fishing, and occasionally plenty of shooting 
besides. Our wives sometimes accom us On Our excur- 


past | sions, but very often mine, who was rather an invalid, re- 


mained at home, while Mrs. Hardiage, a perfect slave to her 
colour-box, would go out alone, sketching, leaving Elliot and 
me to our own devices. 

Thus it had been arranged for the day in question. Elliot, 
his wife, and I, started all together ; but we two left the lady 


.”—which | olds who cling to the cushion ribbons are ranged in front of | at the entrance to a small valley which ran at almost right 
the altar prom Sond} the now kneeling rosiere, as though to | angles with the tract of country we intended shooti 
serve as her guard of honour ; their elder sisters and compan- passing which one day, she had fancied 


ng over ;in 
cular view 
re, and de- 


or another would makea good subject for a 





the Pictur 
gardens of the priest’s house they | pulpit, on the uppermost row of which, under the eines termined to take adyantage of the warmth of this unlacky 
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Friday to have a long day’s work there. Accordingly, we| membered that you would be sure to come to my help when | out possessing an insight into the character and feelings of 


bade each other good-bye, and went our separate ways. She, 
of course, went armed with ber revolver, and plenty of am- 
munition, “for who knows,” quoth she, laughing, “ but that 
may have to kill a giant or two before I return.” : 

At this point of my story I must change places with Mrs. 
Hardinge, and let her tell her own tale as she told it to us long 
afterwards, when she had in some measure recovered from the 
uorrible effects of this terrible day. 

“ The weather,” said she, “ was so delicious, and the scenery 
40 beautiful, that instead of sitting down at once to my work 
[ wandered on, always believing | could cap the present view 
with the one | should get by just climbing the brow of the 
next hill: this one led to another, and that to still another ; 
and I bad only just beguo to find out that 1] had strayed anuch 
further than I had intended, or than, indeed, was quite safe 
at this time of year, even though I bad a grand new pistol to 
take care of myself with, when I awakened to the very uo 
pleasant fact that the sua was rapidly disappearing behind 
the high mountains to the west, aod that I should soon bave 
only moonlight to help me to fod my way back again. Of 
course, sketching was now quite out of the question, and I 
turned round somewhat anxiously to see what way-marks I 
could remember to have passed in the morning. Luckily, 
though long, the valley was straight, aud in the open ground 
just in front of the gorge by which it communicated with the 
more extended country beyond, there was a group of cork 
trees, the peculiar shape of which rendered thew distinguisha- 
ble from the brush wood which clothed the bases of the moun- 
tains. Luckily, too, the valley, precipitous and rugged on 
either side, had a nearly even ground, perhaps ball a mile 
wide, upon which, when once reached, the walking would be 
easy. So though the tees were a good three miles off, aud I 
was slready sufticiently tired, | calculated that I should reach 
them in about an hour and a half, all hindrance considered, 
and once there, I should be only ooe mile from the inn: and 
after all, 1 flattered mysel!, I could get home before you,” she 
said, addressing her husband, “and the otbers had begua to 
be frightene@ about me. 

Off I started, therefore, and walked away with a will. In 
less than half an hour the sun set, aud for a while it was al- 
moat totally daxk. To press or, not minding the s'umbles 
and occasional falls, and to keep up as brave « beart as | 

could, was all that was possible; aod I had got nearly to the 
end of the last wood, close to the opea ground (which | had 
not dared try to reach by a direct scramble in the dark) and 
could see the cork trees looming large in the glimmer of the 
risiog moon, when | thought | beard a peculiar cry far away 
behind me, and I paused for a moment to listen, thinking 
there might possibly be some other belated wanderer in the 
dark as well as myself. 

“ For only one moment. The next I was rushing along as 
fast as terror could drive me, sketching things, cloak, um- 
brella, everything which might impede my flight tlung away ; 
tor in that one moment alil bad ever heard of the now seldom 
seep Pyrenéan dogs, their terribly acutejscent, and horrible 
ferocity, flashed through my mind, and 1 knew by instinct 
that the sound I had heard was the cry of one of them as it 
had stumbled on my trail, and that the whole pack would be 
upon me long, I feared, ere I could get even as far as the cork 
trees, 

“ At first, as I fled along wildly, 1 gave tyself up for lost, 
for the idea of defending myself never once occurred to me, 
so paralysed was I with fear ; butas I went on and heard the 
occasional cry, and hungry yapping always nearer and nearer, 
the horror of the threatened death roused in me a courage | 
had mever known before, and remembering now, in fearful 
e my revolver, I resolved to sell my life at all eventa as 
a I could, 

“BS this moment I gained the open ground. The moon, 
w and brilliant, lighted up tbe valley, aud brought into 
st relief the group of cork-trees not far away now, and 
which, oh! if I could but reach, | believed I might yet es- 


cay 

ey pulled out my revolver, hardly abating my speed, 
slipped the safety stop, and made for a litle thicket of juni- 
per some fifty vards in front; for now the cruel ‘ yapping’ 
sounded closer avd closer, and it seemed as if hundreds of 
savage beasts were at my heels: if 1 could not stop them so 
as to gain a little time, 1 must be torn to pieces in a minute, 
Suddenly facing them as I reached the juniper, and instinct- 
ively remembering tue direction to fire low which you gave 
me, you know, Elliot, I shot off each barrel quick ae fightning, 
then rushed on again. That I had killed some, at all events, 
was evident by the growling and fighting of the others over 
the dead ones. 1 knew that the dogs, now-a-days, were never 
known to descend to the valleys until driven by actual starva- 
tion, and, also, that when hungry they did not scruple to eat 
the dead of their own kind; so 1 ran on, at the same time re- 
loading the pistol, my hope being that by firing among the 
pack I might gain the time they took while they stopped to 
devour those whieh were killed. 

“* How it was, | don’t know ; I suppose every one has felt 
the same when the first brunt of a great danger has been en- 
dured, and one remains for the moment still 1n safety ; but as 
I ran, I felt a reckless courage, and a, so to speak, determina- 
tion not to be killed, take possession of me, Oa [ went, my 
pace a little siackened, for | feared my strength would hardly 
hold out; and I was congratulating myself upon the precious 
minutes I was gaining, when I heard a single ‘ yapp’ so close 
behind, that an agony of terror put for the moment my late 
courage to flight, and I almost fell down paralysed, as, tarn- 
ing my head, 1 saw two glaring eyes within a yard of me. Ip 
jess time, however, than it takes to tell you, I revived again, 
fired, and waiting only to see that the dog was disabied, 
struggled on once more; end now, only a few yards from the 
trees, | was looking to see which would be the best wo make 
for, when the pack came on again in fall cry. Alas! there 
was no juniper here fora defence for my back, and 1 knew 
all must be lost if they once got to close quarters; so I turned 
again, let off all the barrels pretty nearly at random, and then 
made the last effort I felt would be possible, fer 1 was well- 
nigh exhausted, and at last reached the trees. 

“ How I scrambled up one of them I don’t know, and what 
became of me for a while I don’t know; I fancy I lost con- 
sciousness altogether, but when I came to myself, and looked 
down on the sea of glaring eyes below, it was almost more 
than I could endure. Yet it was evident they could not reach 
me, leap and jump as they mfght; and all the tales I had 
heard of creatures gnawing trees down in which their pre: 
was seated, I firmly believed to be pure fiction, so that all 
had to do to be safe, appeared, after all, to sit still where 1 


“ But for how long? I had only three cartridges left. 1 
could not be sure of the number of dogs in the but there 
were upwards of fifty at least, and whether they only attacked 
at bight, Or were equally savage during the day, I knew not, 
Bat even should they remain long, which was not probable 
when once they found that their prey was out of reach, I re- 


you found I had not returned ; and I was comforting myself | one’s fellow-men ; but this insight may be either of an intel- 
with this assurance, when it flashed through me that you |lectual or a sympathetic sort. One can see by experience how 
would, as likely as not, come without your guns, and if you | entirely a clever man’s tact differs often from the tact of a re- 
did, nothing could save you. This was the worst of all, and| fined woman. A woman's is made up chiefly of keen and 
as I sat thinking of it, the cold dews of helpless dread ga-|sensitive feeling with which shrewdness and mental grasp 
thered on my face, and I put back the sbrill whistle 1 always; have nothing w do. Some kind of natural inatinct enables 
carried when wandering alone, and which I was just going to | her to sympathize with the passing sensations of those about 
blow, lest it should give you too true a-clue to my place of | her, aud, in virtue of an internal sense, which is just as real a 
refuge. sense for her as her sense of touch or sight, she can throw 

** How long I sat crouched among the branches of that} herself into the mood aud frame of micd of those whom she 
friendly cork tree, turning these hopes and fears over in my jis near. This capacity a woman acquires partly from theor- 
mind, I hardly know, 1t must have been an hour at least, for | dinary training of women, which quickens their , 
the moon had travelled over the valley, and was setting be-| and partly from the habit of observing and studying small 
hind the tnowy mountains beyond, when from the open-| matters which is a necessity of their social and domestic life. 
ing gorge, mentioned before, there camea shout! I knew the} They gain by long practice the power of catching looks, ges- 
voice well, Elliot, and waited without answering, lest you | tures, and shades of expression in the face or in the eye, 
should be alone. I think the few minutes of suspense which | which less experienced observers never would notice ; and 
followed were more intolerable than anything which had yet| their womanly feelings eke out the powers of observation. 
happened! But very soon there came anotber shout, and | It is scarcely a fresh step for them to throw themselves in 
then several voices together, and almost at the same moment | sympathy into the feelings of the person whose countenance 
the glare of torches, as a whole party of men turned into the | and language they have been accurately reading, and their 
valley. The relief was too great. I tried to shout, too, but | tact accordingly rests on the double foundation of fine feeling 
my voice died away in my throat. [ tried my whistle now, |and accurate perception, 1t consists indeed mainly in the 
but the sound I produced was too feeble to be heard tar away. | power of undersianding and appreciating pain. No woman 
At last, by a bright thought, | tired off my three remaining | who is a good spevimen of womanhood caa bear to witness 
cartridges, and then—you know better what happened and | suffering, and meatal suflering is, of all descriptions of pain, 
what became of me than I du myself.” the most distressing to a generous spectator. The feminine 

What happened, and what became of Mrs. Hardinge, was as | tact, accordingly, wilu which many women and some few men 
follows :— are endowed, lies in a nervous sympathy with pain, a capacity 

As we neared the grove of cork trees so often alluded to in| for discerning at a distance the path that leads towards the 
the above recital, and to which we were directed by the sound | pain of others, and an instinctive aversion to following it. 
of the pistol, the pack of dogs lett their unsatisfactory empidy-| There is another kind of tact, which may be called male 
ment of gazing at the food which was unattainable, and came | tact in opposition to female, which springs not from the heart 
en masse O attack us. But we were prepared for them, and |so much as from the head. Female tact helps those who have 
they received two or three volleys so well directed and telling, | it to be pleasant companions, to shine in society, to mould 
that after coming at us once again, they betook themselves to | sud auimate conversation, aud to avoid everything of the na- 
the shelter of the brush-wood on each side the valley. I said|ture of a persoual contretemps. Male tact depends on the 
we were prepared for them; for, returning home from our| power of reading character. Though the observation of wo- 
expedition about an hour before, we were met by @ peasant | man is both accurate and minute, it aids them rather to under- 
who told us that he and some others had seen the first pack of 
wild dogs remembered for upwards of thirty years, descending 
from the High Pyrenees towards these valleys; and as they 
certainly were not far away, it was not safe to be out, unless 
in a party and well-armed, for they were always ng ay 
savage; they had doubtless been driven from their lairs (he 
said) by the long continuance of cold and snow. 4 

“ Which direction had they taken ?’ asked we, with a view 
to a possible day’s sport on the morrow. 

Judge of our horror when the man named the valley Mrs. 
Hardinge bac chosen for ber walk that morning, and pointed 
to the mountain immediately overhanging it as the place 
where he had seen them. 

Before he could finish his sentence, we were hurrying home 
at our utmost speed, hoping to find our fears needless, and her 
safely returned. When, however, we got there, hours later 
than she usually remained out, our bearts failed, when, to our 
quick question, “ Where’s Mrs. Hardinge?” my wile replied, 
“I don’t know; she has not come in; I thought ehe was with 
you!’ Instantly the alarm was given, the whole village was 
roused ; every man armed with a gun rallied round us, and we 
took our way to the entrance to the valley, silent and sick with 
apprehension for the fate which moat likely had ere this over- 
taken ber. 

After the rout of the dogs, we hastened to the trees, and 
climbing that in whieb, by the light of the torches, we could 
see Mrs. Hardinge, lifted her down, She was quite insensible, 
though, further than bad bruises and tears, apparently from 
falls and thorns, she seemed unhurt; at all events, there was 
no mark of the dogs upon her. We carried her home, and 
did all we could to restore consciousness; but alas! the hor- 
rors she hed gone through had been too great, and it was 
many, many days before she recovered from their effects. It 
was not, indeed, yntil three weeks afterwards that she was 
able to give us the preceding account. 

She still treasures her little pistol as the chief saviour, under 
Providence, of her life, but we who heard her tale so uvaf- 
fectedly told, thought the pistol would have been but of little 
use, had it not been for the wonderful pluck and almost in- 
credible courage which had borne her through hours of dan- 
ger,more appalling than often falls to the lot of a man to 
endure, much less to that of a lady. 

It is hardly necessary to add that that was the last time | 
ever laughed at a lady for asking for a pistol as a birth-day 
present, 












































































the world, aud an acquaintance with the ordinary habits and 
actious of men, which women cannot and ought not to desire 
to It would not be of much value to them if it were 
theirs. The art of management is distinct from the art o 
pleasing, avd a managing woman is not as much an ornament 
to her sex as a woman who by her sensitiveness knuws how 
to charm and to sympathize. But the tact that is of advan- 
tage in the daily santoah at too. ollsine a antntn based rather 
oo intellectual rather than on moral qualities. It is a sort of 
fine intellectual sense, which may be made finer every day, 
like ether by use. The ideal diplomatist, the ideal 
orator, aud the idea! man of the world may be taken as its 
type and representative, Their touch is sometimes as soft 
and veivety as a woman’s, and there is something of a wo- 
man’s sensibility about it, only that it depends less on a reluc- 
tance to give pain than on & clear perception of what will 
move, and persuade, and attract. It is not easy to draw the 
line severely between these two species of tact, They approxi- 
mate towards and run into one another. But that there is a 
real and tangible difference between the two becomes ap 

rent if we only conser for a moment the various and dis- 
similer characters to which tact is seen united. If tact were 
made up entirely of sympathy, one would expect to find it 
joined invariably to a warm aod philanthropic heart. No 
expectation could be more belied by fact. People who have 
tact, as often as not, are cold, cale ng, and heartless. Like 
consummate actors, Luey are so accustomed to fling themselves 
into the position of the hour that every situation passes equally 
lightly over them, and they are everything by turns and no- 
thing long. They have uvterly forgotiea to-morrow the per- 
son whom they have taken such pains to conciliate ° 
Their life is a long course of hypocrisy, t the hypoc- 
risy loses half its ugliness when one considers that it is uncon- 
scious and undesigued. Such characters are not unfrequently 
the very type of cruelty. For it is a great mistake to suppose 
that cruel people, as aa invariable rule, are devoid of sensi- 
i On the contrary, their sensibilities are often keen 
enough, oaly ps | happen at the same time unfortunately to 
be shortlived and fugitive. og therefore, is by no means 

ro : + : o. 





ao q' tact. Even among women 
the ill-omened unioh of the two is sometimes seen. But 
among men, whose tact is rather intellectual than moral, the 
covjunction of the two seemingly incongruons qualities is very 
common, The art of managing men continually goes hand 
in band with great and remarkable insensibility, and diplo- 

ely figure as the embodiment of cruelty quite 
as much as they are the embodiment ot tact. 

It is to be noticed that tact is one of the very few charac- 
teristics that are almost entirely independent of age. Children 
often have a far greater share of tact than grown-up men and 
women. As men advance in life they acquire more and more 
experience of character, but foe become more and more en- 

ossed in themselves and in their own pursuits, and have less 

eisure or inclination to devote to the observation of others. 
Middle age blunts the sensibilities. When the blossom of life 
is over, and when one bas evjoyed the first flavour of romance 
and the novelty of social intercourse, men grow lazy and care- 
less about restraining themselves ; personal crotchets and up- 
sociable babits fix themselves on them, and they become more 
careless about pleasing those ey ae. As the use of the sense 
lessens, the sense itseli decays. Tact, as its name implies, is 
only a fine touch, and the fineness of the touch dimin as 
it ceases to be retined by constant pew py and 

tion. All the knowledge of character of the world w 
one adds to one’s store as one increases in age does not make 
up for the declension of sensibility. Nobody can be a master 
of the science of tact without being able to be, or to seem, en- 
thusiastic. Nor can anybody be a master of it without de- 
voting his thoughts to the o ation of his friends aud ac- 
quainiances. As their years advance, mea and women show 
themselves more and more disinclined for either effort. It 





TACT. 


Tact is usually spoken of as if it were a virtue, but in 
reality it is nothing of the kind. It can scarcely be said to be 
much more than the faculty of moving through the world 
without friction—a faculty which for practics| purposes is 
valuable enough, but which may be used, and is used, indif- 
ferently both for good and for evil. Some mea have a turn 
for going through life like the fretful porcupine, with every 
single quill bristling and on end. There is a sort of snuffy 
Scotch way of looking at things, which shows itself in saying 
the wrong thing, upon principle, at the wrong time and to the 
wrong people. From this point of view tact would probably 
be considered asa species of moral and social crime; and 
some persons go so far as to ider it a religious duty to 
bave no tact, and are inclined to think that the text which 
tells us that the Apobtle was all things to all men must be 
erroneously trans! , and must have meant something en- 
tirely different in the original Greek. And the spectacle pre- 
sented by tacticians is not always so agreeable as to put such 
straight tacked theologians and moralists entirely out of 
court. Tact does not lead many men to heaven, and it leads 
a good many men toa place which may, for the sake of eu- 
phony, be called the antipodes of heaven. In endeavouring 
to avoid offence to their fellow-creatures, they sacrifice a prin- 
ciple or a duty, and end by insensibly sliding down the soft 
and smooth decline down which those descend who are al- 
ways for making all things pleasant. Familiarity with sucha 
spectacle induces ers and «ssayists to endarushen tact, 





just as men of the world are disposed to overrate it. The | does not seem worth while studying either the peculierities or 
truth is, as we began by caine, that it is not a virtue, nor, oa | the faults of others, and one naturally prefers to give up one’s 
the other hand, is ita vice. e many other faculties, it takes | undivided attention to the of one’s own. For 


its moral hue from the circumstances of each case ; but it does 
not from necessity imply any state of moral character at all. 


this reason the tact of young mea is olten equal, if not supe- 
It is moa and purely a capacity of getting easily along 
w 


y 
rior, to the tact of their elders. They blunder 
trom ignorance of the world, but they do not blunder so often 
trom carelessness as to the feelings of others. Tact with wo- 
men lasts longer iuto the afternoon of life. The reason pro- 
bably is taat women have more to gain by cultivating and 
preserviog it. A vast portion of a woman’s happiness depends 


and 
of mavaging the idosyncrasies and peculiarities of those 
among whom our lot is cast—a power of making the most of 
the stream when it is with us, and the least of the stream 
when it is against us. If we wish to find out the moral {coluar 
of such & power, the first thing to be done ig to distinguish 
between the several kinds. For tact is ot the epicene gender. 





There is a male tact and a female tact, and the two are inde- 
pendent of one another. It is impossible to possess tact with- 
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the last to the art of pleasing. Her ambition and her success| mention of the good offices of France in his speech on open-| erning and the governed race is impossible, it signifi . 
on it, and win ae cone to care to attract, it is al- ing the Chambers. Still it is rather trying to the ordinary | paratively little from which hand the match at Gareme 
ways at a time when she ceases to have any interests on this Briton to awake and find that, in an exhaustive manifesto on| the outburst of flame. We may take for granted that faults 
side of the grave. Masculine ambition is of a different sort, the map of Europe and on the future of European politics, | of temper and wanton provesntions have been on both sides. 
aod its realization is not so dependent on tbe social qualities | the wishes and the designs and the existence ot Great Britain | What rational man would believe the contrary if either of the 
of its possessor. Men suoceed in life by bein, powerful and | are all ignored. The French Emperor has publicly taken us —— undertook to prove it? Would slavery be slavery 
rich and clever, or by having those ~>..\« powerful and|at our word. We bave declared that for the future we mean | if it did not exacerbate the feelings of the enslaved? Would 
rich to back them, not by making themscives agreeable com- | to stand aloof from the vulgar brawls of the Continent of Eu-| tyranny be tyranny if it did not harden the beart and numb 
panions; and the polish they put on when they enter society | Tope, and to devote ourselves instead to the majestic task of| the conscience of ‘its instruments? We may safely assume 
ptibly an ixally wears off. Selfishness comes violently forcing the Japanese to buy Manchester d is. that a people maddened by long memories of political out- 
over them ; and though men who are selfish may have tact if | The Emperor believes in the sincerity of the declaration, and | lawry, religious insult, aod social oppression are in a chronic 
the? make it a study and a profession, selfish nen cannot have | ceases to take Englend into : as a European Power. | state irrepressibly provocative of actual personal wrong; and 
tact naturally, unless their selfishness is made up of an exces- | Spain is included in his description of the distribution of Eu-| we may take for granted that the pride ot domination seldom 
sive sensibility and self-consciousness. Professional tacticians | ropean forces. The possible progress of Russia, and even of | makes amends where such wrong is done. Failing to obtain 
accordingly may be of any age; but tact, the natural and | the United States of America, is thought worth reckoning in| reparation, the injured inevitably resort to “the wild justice 
spontaneous article which is the product of refinement and |& calculation of the various elements which me go to the| of revenge.” Law is trampled under foot, public tranquillity 
sensibility, belongs to an earlier and ante-middle-age period. making of the future. Great Britain is relegated to the dim | disturbed, force tries to frown down 83 mpathy and complaint, 
+ — obscurity and insignificance which envelopes such Powers as | the fury of resentment spreads, and thenceforth it is only a 
7 . Sweden and Holland. Nobody has any right to complain of | question, will the revolt kindle quickly enough and burn long 
“THE GREAT UNREPRESENTED.” this. In the late debate in the House of Commons upon fer-| enough, to stifle the usurpers in cheir strongholds? ‘The last 
Blackwood’s Magazine for September contains an elaborate 


eign politics our rulers wished to make it plain that our| advices tell us that the Candiotes are in arms, that they have 
chosen foreign is to have no policy ‘ chosen i in if 

article under the above caption, written by one of the fair sex,} taken up ap Ray A philosophic indionas rate = pew ty eeey eget a a — 
in which Mr. Mill is handled without gloves. We quote as| interests but our own, and Napoleon IIL either believes that | the Government at Athens for the annexation of the tetent to 
follows :— — - pang Sy we a aca — . the expanding kingdom of Greece. It would be, indeed, the 
Women have been signally unlucky in their champions and] |) ' ag most important of all the additions that could be made to the 
defenders, Scarcely a Cal Bas ever "panel his or ber mouth — b agah ye en yourseif = a genuinely philo-| Hellenic State, The late King Leopold, when offered the 
vn the subject without conveying a more or less express insult | 5°P oo ne , 4 + — you are — y as loftily unimpas-| throne in 1829, refused to take it unless this fair and fertile 
to his self-constituted clients. “ Woman is the lesser man,” is| ped 88 You wie i t oo. pene © awe irritating | island were made part of his domain. Diplomacy laughed 
their unixersal seniment—or rather, woman is a creature who than to be le An o eat dies on — account, just a8 if} scornfully at his presumption, and Candia was remitted for 
has been deeply, fandamentally injured by not being made a ae ——, - y me sortal —— y, tbe Englishman | another third of a century to the clumsy yoke of the Turk. It 
man. For ourselves and our adberents, we beg to give the most wan 3 = — = ° the aid pn ae of bis country, bas) jg said that Russiau emissaries have been busily eee, 
unqualified contradiction to this popular fallacy. We are not | +, sl Coat +e ‘and hi “7; a Romanus) ever since the renunciation of our protection over the Ionian 
men spoiled’ in the making, but women. We have our own uses | ‘eling —— a am bon : _ hoy oy at gore at this) Islands, in stimulating the Candiotes to insurrection. Proofs 
in this world, and the lofiiest genius and most admirable wisdom ~~ yy ene t belon not go to parties | are not easily bad, and assertions are worth little in such a 
could make no expedient to replace us were we to strike work. | ° f. oapl ® _ + send ieee aa asked. And ou) conditiun of things as that which now prevails; but we need 
People write about us as if we were a curious sect, or imper- no She will” sod pn. Of, a has ostentatious] vowed hardly doubt the tenor of the tacts, and t» whut extent they 

feetly known species ; and yet we are quite the half of humanity. | ~* 4 e will have nothing ~ i with foreign affairs, she | are true or not true matters little. 

Never man existed yet whose being was not more closely con- Frez Sy none the jess li s- to have grandiloquent It is evident, from recent avowals of aspiration add intention 
nedfed with that of women than with that of other men, not-| Frevch civilities heaped upon ber im the Imperial orations. | jp the columns of the Russian press, that we are about to enter 
withstanding that he sveaks of us as if we were a tribe in the | 12e Emperor is endowed with the too keen logical power of| upon another phase of the Eastern question, The sick man 
South Seas. This affectation is of the widest range, and wonder- | ‘he nation over whom be rules. If his ally thwarts him in| pas made no rally since England and France took so puch 

fal are ite varieties; but it is entirely founded upon the curious | 2€8'ly every project that he has entertained since the alliance | paias to turn him jn bis bed, aud to dose him with costl 
delusion that we ought to have been mea, and that it is our un-| ¥#* contracted, he tacitly assumes that such « counection is} stimulants, in the vain hope of bringing him back to health 
no alliance at all, and is certainly not worth mentioning in &/ and youth. Turkish rule in the nineteenth century is past cure. 
document of which the object is business, and not idle talk.) ]¢ has not in it any germ of vitality, All the sacrifices made 
women. On the whole, strange as it may seem, we likeit. Giris| 10 the affairs of Poland, in the scheme fur a Congress, in the| py France aud England in the Crimean war have sufficed only 
may object, and do object, to the disabilities which are so’ affairs ot Mexico, in the scheme for the recognition of the} t¢ postpone the inevitable catastrophe fur adecade. We can- 
er bard upon them: but by the time a woman has come to | South, and in smaller matters equally, he found that tbe Eog-| not afford to spend a bundred millions every ten years, to say 
the mature age at which she can understand herself and her des. | lish alliance meant Englieh disapprova! and opposition. The! nothing of the waste of human life and happiness, to main- 
tiny, she has in most cases got to see the justice of it, and learned | further we are removed from those projects in point of time, | tain at Constantinople the sorst Government in existence. 
to identify herself distinctly in the world. So far as the designs | the more indisputably clear does it become that, in the gist of Our true policy is to encourage and hasten, if it be possible, 
of God may be judged from His works, He did not intend us| these transactions, we were rigbt apd that the Emperor was/ the renovation of the Greeks as a nation, not only because 
either for ploughing or voting, He did not create us to carry|Wropg. Still tbis is not alliance. To make matters woree,|ihey have proved by their tenacity of national spirit their 
guns or make speeches ; we were not even sent into the world | BOt only were we compelled to oppose tbe Imperial plans,| worthiness of natioaal life, but because they are a race loving 
to produce poetry or excel in the fine arts. By chance now and | but, as the beaven-born Russell was then Foreign 
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ending humiliation and disadvantage that we are not men. But 
as it happens, that is not our opinion. We are used to being 








- _ freedom and industry, wh ld be less venal if they were 
then @ woman may be found who is eapable of apy or all of by Divine Right, we were compelle+ to make our — more free, who saat p ~ a impr — and develop 
these things ; but if she up her own existence to it, then | #8 offensive as possibla. Who can wonder that the Emperor, ment, who sympathizs with usin most of those things that 


God's is defeated in her. ‘The trouble He took to make | in reviewing his position, in taking stock of the political rela-| form the elements of modern civilized existence, and 

her different is rendered of no avail, and she is of no more use| tions of Europe, should not think it worth while to waste a they are the only people in the Levant capable of taking 4 
than if she were aman. It is worth while to keep this fact| paragraph or a thought on an alliance which for ten years has| piace of the Turks as an independent power, or capable of 
plainly before the eyes of a benevolent legislature. Equality of | produced little besides a bundle of rude despatches ?—Satur-| being sustained as a bulwork to the overweening ambition of . 
place or of rights is evidently not the cbief thing our Maker was | day Review. Russia —Evaminer. 











=e poh our pul. ree logic «ma: avy to say ————— —— Se 
on subject, instead of bein one standard we are SPERC ~ — ~_ 

of « thoeeand different bi § i litde ; and not only GREECE FOR THE GREEKS. RAPOLEOWS THREE MISTAKES. 

so, but we are two distinct creatures in this world. A husbund’s} Another im step towards the restoration of Greek-| The expedition to Mexico, like Beau Brammel’s 


duties are not the same as his wife’s, neither are those of a bro-|iand to its old and legitimate owners seems at hand. The | ravate, threatens to tura out one of the Emperor's 
ther and sister identical ’s creation is rich and varied, not | fragment of territory rescued from the Osmanli by the insur-| With ail bis genius for politics, Napoleon III. bas, 
blank and monotonous. Identification of the two halves of bu- rectionery. war begun in 1822, and virtually ended by the| been three times guilty of blundering. * * He was 
manity is monstrous as well as foolish; and we protest that a | battle of Navarino, has been dignified by diplomacy and de- Mexico in a will-of-the-wisp chase after that most m 
woman isa woman, and not a spoiled and imperfect man. signated in school books ever since by the exclusive name of | Conceptions, the Latin race. By this time the Latin 
* * And here a woman may be permitted to say a word ia | Greece, but with as little geographical, ethnological, or politi- | the bete noire of the steady veterans of the French 
her own person. We reject Mr. Mill's offering, though he means |cal propriety as whea Napoleon 1. thongpt fit to miscall | Office ; and when their august master prepares to mount his 
it to be comp . Twenty literary and other exceptional | Lombardy and Venetia the Kingdom of Italy; or, as when | bobby-horse, all the old stagers, who never heard of 
women in London may speak for a hundred or two more of their | the Czar subsequently took it ioto his head to nickname the | sce tll within the last ten years, begin to shake their heads. 
like, scattered over the kingdom; but we speak for the mass,| Grand Ducby of Wareaw the Kingdom of Poland. It is not| The truth is that Nepoleon IIL. would never have ventured 
which is not exceptional, which writes no books, and paints no |in the power of despotism, however arrogant, to re-write his- | 0 the rash enterprise of founding a Mexican Empire, in the 
i and wants no votes ; and, above all, for the houreholders | tory, or with success to misappropriate the names of nations,| teeth of the Monroe doctrine and under the guns of the Uni- 
who are intended to be the special heroines of the movement. | or their native homes. The capriciously cut out and circum. | ted States, if he nad not disbelieved in American unity, and 
We decline Mr. Mili’s totally and without equivocation. | scribed realm over which Eugene Beauharnois was sent to on the disruption of the Stars and S:ripes. 
In consideration of what has been, and of what, set us hope, | rule as Viceroy preserved a separate existence but for a few | Ws ® bluoder, and a very serious blunder, because it showed 
be again may be—not a hot-headed and absolute logician, but a , and the dependent kingdom carved out of partitioned | #8 ignorance of the internal strength and vigour of the people 
philosopher, wise to judge, and slow to make arbitrary conclu- Poland was in like manner destined speedily to disappear. | Of the North. The Empercr shared it in common with sev- 
sious—we forgive him for having so far mtsconceived us. His|The scraps and corners of territory, over which Bavarian | ¢t@l other acute thinkers; but there was this difference be- 
mistake proves that he is human and fallible, like all his fellow-| Otho was set up in mock kingship by the five great Powers, | ‘ween the two cases, that private gentlemen and ladies can 
creatures ; and we will forget the offence, if he repeats it no| had never avy identity, physical or moral, with the wide and | #fford to make mistakes, which Emperors cannot. Half- 
more, But if Mr. Mill perseveres in his foolish delusion—if he | yaried region long known to civilization and literature as the | measures were thus once more the bane of French 
drags our names, which are spotless, and not for vulgar ermeet country ot the Greeks. That country comprised every isle of | The immediate corollary of the Mexican Expedition 
into set:edules and statistice—if his uncalled for championship | the Levant and the Adriatic ; every portion of the fair domain | 28turally the recogn of the Southern aniooe 
continues to expose jus to the smartness of newspaper articles | now beggared and howed down by the blighting role of the | Napoleon IIL. was not imprudent enough to be 
and the gibes of honourable members, and all the little witticisms | parbarian, on this side of the Hellespont; and, as the very | Such @ bezardous proceeding, he ought not to have committed 
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of all the little wits—not even certain sacred words of true love | name from generation to generation undyingly recalls, there | himself to a contemporary move which was sure to be check- 
and reverence which he has uttered in his lifetime, and which | dwejt and |uved and toiled a Greek multitnde whom no man| ™ated unless Southern independence were assured. The 
women cannot but remember in his favour, will deliver him from | ean number on the Asian side of the gea. Within the narrow | Shock of the downfall of Richmond was felt, iy, up 
our indignation and resentment. We will not come in @ mass, | confines jealously eet for the renovated kingdom of Greece by | t© the very palace of Maximilian. From the moment that 
and break his windows, like bis friends of the Reform League, | the wi of Europ dip! y it would never have| the North had crushed the South, the retreat of the French 
nor burn bim in effigy, nor mob bim on his way to the House of | heen possible to concentrate the large population of Hellenic | from Mexico became a mere question of time ; and the French 
Commons ; but yet, as he will have insulted us in the most subtle | higod and creed scattered over the Levantine region. Their| Zmperor, who bas lowered his spear successively to Cavour 
and way, so will we—for a crowd bas no conscience | ancestors bad never been so concentrated. Argos, Athens, | 80d Count Bismark, is compelled, last of all, to lower it to 
—nourish an everlasting enemity and scorn of him. Corinth, and Lacedemon were only pre-eminent stars in the | the noisy Mr. Seward too. If the story has a moral, as all 

Whether Mr. Mill may care for the threat we cannot tell.| mighty cluster of lights that lit up the ancient world; but| uch stories ought to have, its moral for the French Emperor 
This, however, is our answer to pogungeet, 008 en even through the distance of time they cannot be mistaken | Should be that it is difficult fur statesmen to fathom great 
of his adherents. Our ambition is not of so small a character as | for 5 single star. Corcyra and Crete uccupy a hardly less | Popular movements, or to know where they will Italy, 
to be satisfied with the privilege of voting for members of Par-| conspicuous place in Hellenic annals. Each of them has con-| Gegmaay, and have all " 


liament. Neither bave we the slightest desire to be permitted to 
do as men do, and copy their ions. We bave our own, 


an America 
tinued throughout all vicissitudes of conquest and misrule to simply because all three nations were greater in 
i le of protracted 


' ; nurture a hardy, industrious, and discoutented population. | Ce8, 80d more enthusiasm for an idea, 
which are at least as important, and more in our Way. When We |The Greeks bave often been reproached with being an unfor-| tban he thought.—Saturday Review 
happen to be compelled, by force of circumstances, to do things | giving, and they certainly may be truly said to be an unfor- + 


that are generally reserved for men, we have, in most cases, found 
that we were able to do them, heaven be praised! If the aay 
souls were to try oars, the reeult{might be different indeed. t, 
in the mean time, we are women, pot “lesser men.” We are 


ettin le. The spell of their creat traditions } : 
wholly died away amonget them. They have wailed century THE FENIAN TRIALS AT TORONTO. 


after century for deliverance, and mapedions of cumsy philene When opening the Assizes at Toronto, C. W., on the 8th 
wer to rest and he They | instant, Chief Justice John Wilson addressed the grand jury 
break- | 8t length on the Fenian conspiracy. We give the following 


her sister islands, has been voluntarily emancipated by Eng- 
land, and Candia is now making a final struggle for manu- 
mission. The Turk will not easily let go its hold. His grasp, 
though enfeebled, is tenacious. Brutalized though he be by 

still 





different kind of situation, aa it were, in the system of the uni- 
verse. But, in the mean time, all our powers are necessary for 
our own individual work ; and Mr. Mill must pardon us if we 
decline to seek another place, unti] it is proved to us that we are 
not honourably en.ployed, and of sufficient use and service to 
our fellow-creatures in the condition of life in which God has 


aesed Ye. how Ww enjoy, he clutches fast the keys of bondage. He treats ewtgece fi Goon Sees 


the fair provinces cursed & his sway as he does the fair cap- Seer ees Senne et Go Gears Gite 
EN y tives of his harem, many of whom never see his face, but who | the Fenian is said to have taken place. Soon 
GLAND AND HER ALLY. are detained in degrading vassalage, the useless victims Only | after it was said that one part adhered to the original scheme 
an ee at the| of inordinate lust and power. of making war in Ireland ; the other to an iavasion of 

of their name in the Im Dage Bapss so the Where universal discontent is the normal condition of the} the American Provinces for two One, to 
French were. because the King of from any | people, and where permanent reconciliation between the gov- | make them the base of operations against the Queen's Gov- 
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spirit and temper of our people, the scheme in either view 
seems visionary and impracticable, but it found ready sym- 
pathy among that large portion of the American people, who 
think that England acted in bad faith in regard to acknow- 
ledging belligerent rights to the Southern Confederacy, and 
ia allowing those ships to leave her ports, which that Confed- 
eracy commissioned to prey upon the commerce of the Uni- 
ted States. 

With this class, quite apart from the ultimate objects of the 
Fenian conspiracy, the proposal to invade the Provinces 
found cordial co-operation, tor they hoped that the United 
States would eccord such belligerent rights to the invaders as 
would enable them to commission ships to prey upon the 
commerce of England just as the South had done upon Ameri- 
can commerce. J 

Nor are the sympathy and co-operation of the American 
people less, for a scheme whlch would annex these Provinces 
with the States of the Union. 

The native-born citizen of the United States seems earnestly 
impreesed with the belief that the American type of a Repub- 
lican goverament is the very best; he seems to take it for 
granted that natioual liberty can be enjoyed under no other, 
ané that all nations woul’ eagerly adopt it if they had the 
opportunity of shaking off the Governments which oppress 
them. He appears to discredit the fact, that under a monarch- 
ical government it is possible to enjoy freedom less trammelled 
by the tyranny of office and party than under a Republican 
Government. 

Professing as the American people do, to be a people who 
respect themselves—professing to be a nation which respects 
national rights—it seems a matter of amazement that this con- 
spiracy, whose objects bave been loudly proclaimed, bas not 
been frowned upon by the American people, and denounced 
by their press as an atrocity especially upon us, which has 
no parallel in ancient or modern times, and as one dangerous 
to their own peace ; for an organization formed to commit 
atrocities in one place, may, by an easy transition, t one 


eroment in Ireland ; the other to annex one or more of these 
Provinces to the United States. To us, who know well the 
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ship to express an opinion of each other's affairs in a manner, 
which, it may be frank, is not always judicious and 
agreeable. The lesson I draw trom that is that now that we 
are going to be nearer neighbours we must learn to be sparing 
of such criticism ourselves, and not too sensitive or impatient 
when it is applied to us. We are bound to bear in mind that 
while a common language if it brings, on the one hand, im- 
mense advantages, it has on the other entire responsibilities 
and some inconveniences. In private life, probably, no man 
speaks of his friends in precisely the terms he would use 
were they face to face. Nations converse by newspapers, 
and every word which they say of one another is, by the ne- 
cessity of the case, said also to one another. It is in the ear- 
nest hope that we may use our new privilege as befits us 
both. Itisin the deep conviction that on the union of the 
two nations, more than on any other earthly thing, the future 
of civilization depends; and it is with the conviction also 
that whoever wilfully or ignorantly estranges them one from 
another is doing, on the whole, the very worst act a human 
being could commit. It is with these feelings that I now give 
you the toast, “ England and America united.” 
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to commit outrages in another place, to which its direction 
may be turned. 

I mention these things to dispel erroneous impressions res- 
pecting the events which underlie and surround your inqui- 
ries on the present occasion, which for any other purpose 
would be out of place here, but they extenuate rather than ag- 
gravate the conduct of those men, whose imputed crime will form 
the subject of your investigations. The accused are said to be 
chiefly of that young, reckless, unthinking class, but in part 
of an older and more depraved one, which are seen in the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States, and probably most of them 
joined this nefarious enterprise with the approbation of those 
to whom they naturally looked up. 

These considerations, and others which they suggest, will, 
I hope, tone down your minds to judicial calmness in tbe in- 
vestigations now to come before you. Remember the law pre- 
sumes these men are innocent, and your duty is to consider 
them so until, by legal evidence, their guilt appears. 

—_—_ => 


“ENGLAND AND AMERICA UNITED.” 


Lord Stanley, at the grand Telegraph banquet given at 
Riverpoo), Oct ist, spoke as follows : 
% ln my own name, and that of my colleagues, I thank you 
ur reception of us; and now, if you permit me, I will 
though by an abrupt transition, pass on to the toast 
has been intrusted to my care. That toast is “ England 
United.” These words may be taken either as 
jon of a hope, or as the assertion of a fact. Physi- 
e thing is dove, England and America are united by 
rise to which I shall leave my friend the Chairman 
to speak of in detail, but of which I cannot refrain from say- 
ing it appears to me the most marvellous triumph of mind 
over matter—of man over nature—that the annals of science 
have as yet recorded ; and while England and America re- 
lain their ones and naval pre-eminence among the na- 
tions of the world, 1 venture to predict that the names of 
those who have been the workers in the great undertaking— 
the® names of Canuing, of Glass, and of Anderson—will be 
honourably remembered, not only on this, but on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Now, what will be the effect of this new 
state of things—ot this instantaneous communication between 
the Old World and the New—a communication which will in 
a few years extend over the whole of the civilized globe? So 
far as our colonies are concerned much is obvious. In all 
matters, civil or military,in which the home Government 
ought to interfere, it can do so with infinitely more effect, be- 
cause in critical times instructions founded on information a 
fortnight or a month old-can be of very lfttle practical value. 
So, again, in matters of trade | suppose that the saving ot |a- 
bour will be considerable, and that some forms, at least, of 
speculation will be in some degree checked when certainty is 
substituted for conjecture; but to us in this country, in 
the present case, the diplomatic aspect of the q on is the 
most important. We are going to bring the people of Eng- 
land of the United States into a far closer connexion with 
one another than has ever existed before. That is, in my 
mind, a great gain. Some one has stated that the opinion of 
nations is an anticipation of the judgment of poster- 
ity ; but, without adopting that phrase absolutely, it is un- 
doubtedly true that lookers-on, not p lly affected by the 
. results of what is being done, yet feeling in them a warm in- 
terest, are thought to be able to judge better of what is i 
than those who are in the thick of the fray. I think, then, 
that England and America are in a position to gain mutually 
fair, temperate, criticism of one another's proceedings. They 
have no opposite interest; united they are a match for the 
world, while a quarrel between them would be a fearful in- 
jury not only to themselves, but to the best interests of man- 
ind. The more they really know of one another the better. 
But there is something to be said on the other side, and I 
should not be doing my duty here if I did not say it. There 
may be criticiam whieh is not fair, not temperate criticism, 
which is hasty, partial, passionate. Perhaps on both sides of 


not result from hostility ; on the contrary, if it did not sound 
ae to say so, 1 should say that it arises quite as much 

an anxious desire which both nations feel that the credit 
of those tative institutions which are common to both 
should be by both maintained. I do not suppose that criti- 
cism as I have spoken of can ever wholly cease, for I have 
sometimes th 








ought that England and the United States are 


‘ European News- 

The speech of Lord Stanley at Liverpool—which we treat 
under a separate heading—may be said to have been the chief 
feature of interes‘ in the British news of the week. We have 
speculations upon the policy of the Derby ministry in nearly 
all the prominent dailies and weeklies of the United King- 
dom, and, in fact, this Liverpool speech would appear to have 
encouraged the belief that an early settlement of all open ac- 
counts between Great Britain and the United States may be 
looked for at an early day. Even that mirror of popular pas- 
sion and transient thought which emanates from Priating House 
Square, now actually advocates the payment by Great Bri- 
tain of what is known as the Alabama claims. But this 
course on the part of the Zimes may be only a whim of the mo- 
ment, like the one day’s advocacy of slavery as a divine insti- 
tution, and may pass off as quickly. We therefore pay but 
little attention to what this ponderous oracle may say. The 
correspondence between Ear] Russell and Mr. Adams, is, how- 
ever, fresh in the minds of most of our readers, and each, for 
themselves, may judge of the merits, and demerits of the case 
as it stands. 

For ourselves we have never doubted that the late war and 
its diplomatic intricacies might be made to serve a good end 
by more definitely establishing laws for the government of 
all neutral nations, and particnlarly the great commercial 
ones of England aud America; and we hope such will be the 
final result. 

In France the continued illness of the Emperor is causing 
some distrust ; and, judging from Biarritz correspondence, not 
without some show of reason. It must be remembered 
that Napoleon III. is now nearly sixty years of age, and mala- 
dies, such as describe d, must prey upon a constitution already 
well shaken, to some effect. 

We have little news from the Eastern part of Europe since 
our last issue; but the Candian revolt appears to be still 
maintained persistently, and the Cretans are said to have 
driven the Egyptians altogether from the Island, and to have 
determined upon actual annexation to Greece. There is little 
to note from Germany, except that for the present all appear- 
ances promise peace within, but not as much can long be pro- 
mised from without, Russia is evidently preparing for some 
movement which may lead to new complications at any time. 


Lord Stanley’s Speech at Liverpool- 

Decidedly the most popular member of the present British 
Ministry, is the Right Honourable Member for King’s Lynn, 
who occupies the responsible position of Minister for foreign 
affairs. Unlike his father—who may be said to be the head 
of the Government rather by right of precedence than froth 
popular choice—Lord Stanley is really one of the most liberal- 
minded statesmen of the Empire. The bigotry and illibera- 
lity of the ultra-Tory school is not shared by this young and 
rising representative minister. The old idea that the great- 
ness of a state depends upon the weakness of its neighbours, 
may be said to have exploded; and minds that are not capa. 
ble of a loftier appreciation of govermental functions, will 
not be allowed much longer to direct the affairs of enlightened 
pations. Even the naturally despotic Napoleon has finally 
awoke to the realization of this fact, and when the principle 
is more generally admitted, and acted upon, the commercial 
relations of not only Europe, but those of the whole world, 
will be materially improved. 

Not hampered by the record of a lengthy career of bigotry, 
or prejudiced against changes which have now become im- 
perative, this very “ liberal Conservative” is likely to do even 
more for his country than has fallen to the lot of, what might 
not inaptly be termed, the “ Conservative liberal,” who pre- 


like two persons related by family ties, both interested for the | ceded him in office. The rotation of the governmental func- 


should any real harm other ; tions which obtain under a responsible Parliamentary system, 
in waitbaee a bet ee eee | Lord Stanley evidently esteems a weakness in the govern- 
ment of Great Britain. The changing of hands “inconveni- 
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ently often” and which frequently “ displaces men irrespec- 
tive of personal merit or demerit from offices which perhaps, 
at the very time when they quit them, they are most compe- 
tent to fill,” his Lordship evidently considers objectionable in 
principle, and at the present juncture ill-timed. For instance, 
we imagine that Mr. Gladstone would be to-day a much more 
congenial companion for the Foreign Secretary, and at the 
same time a more capable Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
than is Mr. Disraeli; but circumstances unfortunately 
prevent the right man, for the time being, occupying the right 
place. This we may call the weak side of the system, but it 
also has its strong features. So long as the Parliament and 
people of the United Kingdom must be divided into two great 
parties, it is well that each party should have its representa- 
tive, moderate, men ; for one party canvot always control the 
affairs of the nation, neither would it be wise to allow it so 
to do. 

It is as necessary to good government that “her Majesty's 
opposition” should exist as that “her Majesty’s government” 
during its actual administration of national affairs should pos- 
sess the confidence of the majority of the representatives of 
the people. For under the British theory, when a government 
no lopger enjoys the confidence of the governed, the opposing 
elements—be they composed of whai they may—immediately 
become the bulwarks of the throne, and are at onee called 
upon to administer the affairs of government. 

On the principle that the Sovereign can do no wrong, 
so long as constitutionally governing by the expressed will of 





_ | the majority of the people governed, it follows naturally that 


no impeachment is possible in any case. Thus the head of 
the nation remains in hereditary perpetuity in Britain, while 
under the Republican form of government, the Executjve 
head is only set up for short fixed periods, and is made respon- 
sible for his acts, and held constantly subject to deposition. 
Whether the old theory, or the new, is the safest in the long 
run, is left for time to solve. But evidently Lord Stanley is 
of those who believe in allowing the new system to have a 
fair trial; and severely condemns those “ hasty, partial, and 
passionate criticisms” of American institutions which have 
been attributed, only too justly, to the party to which he at 
present adheres. 

This liberality of sentiment bas vaturally led to speculation 
as to the adjustment of the slight differences at present exist- 
ing between these two governments. We call them slight, 
believing, as we do, that if but met in the right spirit on both 
sides, they are capable of an easy and amicable adjustment : 
for the interest of the one nation may be said to 
be the interest of the other, in the questions under 
discussion. That a four or five years’ civil war could 
have transpired in either of these two kindred nations, with- 
out more complications arising than happily now exist, seems 
to us almost incredible, particularly when we consider how 
intimately the trade and commerce of the two countries are 
associated. This timely and good tempered speech of the 
Foreign Secretary will do much to reassure the doubting on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and pave the way for an amicable 
settlement of the now pending questions between the Gov- 
ernments of Westminster and Washington, and should assure 
a seat to Lord Stanley in any ministry which may be called 
upon to succeed that known as the Derby-Disraeli adminis- 
tration. 





The Extradition of Lamirande 


We copied last week a succinct statement of the facts in the 
case of the recent extraordinary extradition from Canada of the 
French defaulter, Lamirande. As a cotemporary well remarks, 
these facts are of so unusual a character that, bad they been em- 
bodied as the basis of a fiction, they would have been scouted 
by thelcritics as wildly improbable. And yet, our previous 
knowledge of the lower Canadian law officers, forces us to the 
conclusion that such events have ceased to be improbable in 
that part of the Province. The action of Judge Coursal in 
the case of the St. Albans raiders, and kindred oc- 
currences, prove that, among the petty Canadian ju- 
diciary, the dignity and self-respect that should “hedge 
around” the representatives of the Law’s dread ma- 
jesty, have long since departed, and their places been as- 
sumed by the most unblushing venality, the most thorough 
corruption. We regret to be compelled to write these harsh 
words, but a fair construction of recent events lerves no other 
inference possible. When the magistrate, Mr. Brehaut, who, 
by the way, is Judge Coursol’s very appropriate successor, in- 
sisted on signing the warrant of commitment, when it was 
shown not only that the arrest was procured by perjury on 
the part of M. Gautier, French Consul at Montreal, but that the 
prisoner was charged with an offence unknown t English laws 
—forgery by means of false entries—we must suspect the 
presence of some powerful motive compelling to such 
high-handed action. This motive may be sbrewdly 
suspected, when we find it asserted that the French 
detective, Melin, was charged with obtaining posses- 
ion of the prisover “ regardless of expense.” Perhaps an item 
of that “expense” may have been the placating of certain 
Montreal dignitaries. If public officers in Canada hold their 
good name, if not absolutely “ above all price,” at least at a 
very high figure, we should judge that this extraordinary ex- 
tradition must have cost the Poictiers bank a very “ pretty 

” 
P Regarding the part taken by the Governor-General, Lord 
Monck, in this outrageous transaction, we conclude from a 
careful survey of the facts that he has been “ more sinned 
against than sinning,” and trust that the rumours of his recall 
for his participation in this affair are, as they undoubtedly will 
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prove to be, unfounded. But though Lord Monck was 
not culpable, he was undoubtedly careless, If not to 
blame for failing to go bebind the oath of the French 
consul, which a little inquiry would have informed him, if 
published reports are correct, was falsely sworn to, Lord 
Monck should certainly practise greater circumspection in 
the transaction of official business, than such as permits him to 
sign in Queheca paper already recorded in Ottawa. In this con- 
rection it should be stated, however, that the document was 
brought to him by Solicitor-General Langevin—a fact which 
shifts much of the responsibility of the scandalous proceeding 
upon the latter, and should be made the subject of a searching 
investigation. It may also be cited in defence of Lord 
Monck, that the prosecution had assumed a semi- 
official charaoter from the fact that Attorney-General Cartier 
appeared for the Bank, through his official representative, Mr. 
Ramsay, and that the legal advisers of the French plaintiff 
were his law partners, Messrs. Pominville and Betowmoy. It 
is pot to be wondered at that Lord Monck felt sate in the hands 
of gentlemen of such high social and professional standing, 
and the fact that he was,basely deceived by those in whom 
he had every reason to repose the most implicit confidence, 
but adds to the disgrace of these unworthy officials. 
While-such are the shameful facts of the record on this side 
the Atlantic, we are glad to see that the case has been taken 
up with proper spirit in Eogland, and that through the 
efforts of Lords Stanley and Carnarvon it will probably receive 
the attention it deserves, and a grievous wrong be set right. 
As a specimen of the working of the extradition treaty, the 
Lamirande affair can scarcely be said to recommend this por- 
tion of international law to the justice-loviog British public. 
Considering the utter want of faith displayed by the French 
agents—a want of faith only equalled by the alacrity with 
which the Canadian officials entered into the plot—the least 
that can be done by the French government, if it desires the 
continuance in force of the present treaty relations, is to re- 
turn Lamirande to British custody, thus placing the affair in 
the status anie the recent shameful developments, and recall 
the French consul at Montreal, who has disgraced his official 
position and betrayed the confidence reposed in him. 


The Quebec Fire. 
The loss of from twelve to fifteen lives and of $3,000,000 
worth of property, is that portion of the consequences of the 
Quebec calamity that can be stated in numbers, but they re- 
present none of the misery entailed on the twenty thousand ren- 
dered homeless by this sad event. These sufferers, by a mis- 
fortune they bad no Land in incurring and no power to avert, 
must excite the sympathies of the benevolent the world over, 
and doubtless tne subscriptions for their relief will be even 
more general and generous than those which followed the 
Portland conflagration. Bat while we are active in the relief 
of those thus suddenly deprived of their little all, we should be 
equally alive to the necessityof using every effort possible in 
preventing the ‘recurrence of a similar disaster. The fatal 
absence of water, and the culpable negligence of the munici- 
pal authorities in providing a sufficient supply, came near 
rendering the calamity even still more extensive. We sce it 
stated that several of thé insurance companies have determin- 
ed to permanently close their offices in Quebec, unless mea- 
sures are instantly taken to increase the facilities for obtaining 
water, This is purely a matter of self-defence on the part of 
these corporations, and the citizens of that city cannot expect 
to enjoy the privileges of insurance when they neglect to take 
the most ordinary measures of precaution against the ravages 
of the devouring element. The buildings in the poorer quarters, 
where the fire occurred, are entirely of wood, and thus afferd 
food for flames of a.peculiarly dangerous nature. Thus situated 
the authorities should display more than ord:nary care in the 
organization of their fire department, whereas there seems to 
have actually been less displayed than in those cities where 
the majority of the buildings are of brick. For a whole hour 
the Fire King held high carnival among those weather-dried 
abodes of the poor, and during this long interval not a buc- 
ketful of water could be obtained. When it was finally pro- 
cured it was comparatively useless, the flames having mean- 
time so completely gained the mustery as to be almost entirely 
beyond control, and only ceased their ravages when the supply 
of fuel had been exhausted. 
Another lesson conveyed by this visitation is the suicidal 
policy of permitting the erection of wooden structures in large 
cities. If there is not already in existence a law forbidding it 
in Quebec, as there is in New York, and other cities of the 
Union, the omission should be instantly supplied. With an 
abundance of stone building material in the vicinity, there is 
no excuse for the use of wood in the case of Quebec, and we 
trust that the mistake of a former generation will not be per- 
petuated. An attention :o this suggestion, and an improve- 
ment in the apparatus for extinguishing fires, will go far to- 
ward rendering them ol rare occurrence, and if attended to in 
time by those entrusted with the conduct of the government of 
this ancient Provincial city, even the present dark cloud may 
be said to have a silver lining. 


PAusic. 


The ‘‘ double event,” to adopt sporting phraseology, which 
came off at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on last Saturday 
evening, drew together a large and brilliant audience. We refer 
to the débuts of Mdile. Haack and of Signor Baragli. The former 
redeemed the promise of her efforts in private circles last winter, 














witnessing the rerformances of this gifted lady. To-day she will 
act the part ot Elizabeth, at a matinee, probably for the last time. 
Her success in this, one of her finest and most varied persona- 
as 9 = ss. ae est 4 of ee season. 

r. Dawison bas at len appeared, at the Stadt theatre, in 
Shakespeare's “‘ Richard the Third,” and, contrary to our experts. 
tions, achieved a genuine success. He brings before us the bold, 
bad kiow, “in his habit as he lived,” and through his reckless, 
cruel life to his miserable death, he keeps us enchained by the 
wonderful resources of his art. Unlike the character of Shy- 
lock, Mr. Dawison seems to have correctly conceived that of 
Rhard. The former he degraded into a spiteful Chatham-Street 
dew, but the latter he interprets right royally. There is a breadth 
about his ideal Richard, and a careful elaboration of detail that 
makes us wish that he would bring the same keen anualysis to bear 
upon other Shaksperean characters. As represented by Mr. Dawi 
son Richard isa man of genius without a heart. His base pas- 
sions and his powerful injellect are in full accord, end are re- 
strained by no human sympathies. He plots the ruin 
of his kind with the maliguity of a fiend, and 8 facul- 
ties are swift to execute the evil his hell-ins tellect 
has planned. A thoroughly bad man, of great poy, through 
the first three acts of the tragedy, Richard r riot in a 
right royal manner. No scruple of conscience and no fear of con- 
sequences restrain him. The picture is perfect. In the fourth 
act the wicked spell is broken. The arm held back from no out- 
rage however lawless, is at length paralyzed by fear. Like “a 
stro man armed” it seizes him, and maddened he rushes 
blindly to his end =Mr. Dawison’s art in this wonderful; persona- 
tion is most accurate. The portraiture is most faithful; but we 
recognize, in this, as in all of the same actor's previous efforts, 
the ab of any of those flashes of genius which light up the 
picture, and sometimes produce an unevenness in the representa- 
tion. With Mr. Dawison ever ything is pre-determined, and 
nothing is allowed to push him from the pre-arranged path. This 
is the single defect of his acting. He studies diligen'ly to con- 
ceive what with others would be an inspiration. He may arrive 
at the same result, but he does not thrill us with any of those 


able instructor. Miss Hauck has still much to learn, but it is 
pleasant to feel assured that her future stadies will not be, as 
those of the past have not been, in vain. She possesses that 
amount of ability which will justify her in seeking to improve by 
art what has been bestowed upon her by nature. Siguor Baragli 
is a ‘‘ tenore grazia” of the most finished school, and is a great 
improvement upon Signor Ifre, who held the same position in Mr. 
Maretzek’s troupe last winter. With the “ tenore robusto,” Maz- 
zolini, whose resonant voice was wont to fill the turthermost re- 
cesses of the old Academy, the heroic parts of the grand operas 
will, during the coming season, find appropriate representatives. 
The Italian troupe have gone to Philadelphia and Boston, but 
will return in time to give two performances early in November, 
in Brooklyn, on the 5th and 6th, before the inauguration of the 
regular season in this city. 
The prominent feature at the French theatre this week has been 
the production of Auber’s “ Crown Diamonds.” This popular 
work apparently bears to the French stage the same relation that 
“Tl Trovatore” does to the Italian, the opinion generally prevail- 
ing among managers that ‘‘no well regulated” season “ should 
be without them.” The “Crown Diamonds” is chiefly known 
to New Yorkers by the mediocre singing but charming acting of 
that fascinating woman, Mme. Anna Thillon, some twelve years 
since. Fortunately for the jeunesse doree of the American metro- 
polis who rendered “standing room only” a nightly 
ment at the theatre at which she sang, they were spared the 
spectacle of the same lady, grown large and coarse, bearing pain- 
ful testimony to the loss of her great personal gifts on the Lon- 
don stage a few years later. Since _ Thillon’s time the 
opera has been but seldom given in English, and may now be 7 7 
a to some of the younger opera goers. I. was well some and touches of nature which make the whole world kin, e admire 
acted on Tuesday by the French artists, who are peculiarly at the symmetry and beauty of his illustrations, and pay our tribute 
home in this class of music. As already indicated, we regard the | a a t - them, but his characters are 
“Crown Diamonds” as one of the most hackneyed and Jeast in- | '* cold statues, perfect as works of art, which we admire, but 
trinsically valuable of the various comic operas that at present |2°t living, = ——— whom we can embrace with our 
hold possession of the French stage. 1t has, however, amid the | *Y™Pathics, an our friends. While this is true, the acting of 
general aridness, certain arias which have seized the popular taste, ir. Vawison cannot but generally elevate the dramatic art, and, 
and which arg sufficiently pleasing to carry off the dead-weight of if the —— spark of genius has been denied him, it is the more 
the restof the seore. Several light one-act operettas have also | ‘° = “- - on So Fa assiduous use of all his fa- 
been produced during the week by the new company, and have} “UUes be has endeavou thfully to supply the deficiency. 
each served to present its members in some new and favourable| At the Olympic theatre the management has at last allowed the 
light. The different pieces are well mounted ; the singers are | PUblic to see Mr. — in a character worthy of his powers, 
also good actors, and the orchestra, although limited, is well 5 more oe y, one worthy of being well acted by 
ed and efficient—all which should recommend the enterprise of | °° _~ Pp aghetwer by hay gd et Caleb Plummer, how- 
M. Juignet and Drivet to the /avourable consideration and Euelleh @ hay i. oo s _ —that most charming of 
patronage of the musical public. 4 jomestic dramas— Mr. Jefferson has had to contend, per 
All lovers of English opera now have an opportunity of indulg- baps uoconsciously, with the deep impression left upon the public 
ing their taste at the New York theatre, where Meserd Bichberg, ony thy dey neg coy Cay Mey Se DO 
Smith and Baker hve united in an undertaking which certainly | ¥¢ 40 20t kaow that either of these fine artists has seen the other 
should produce the largest possible returns trom a generous pub- in this part, but it is a fact that in general effect and in many of the 
lic. As announced in our last number, the popular “ Doctor of | details, = eg By oe + among | —. Shall we 
Alcantara” has been alternated with another operetta, still more | ey ee Ae yp Oe Ae if we 
slight even than the “Doctor,” ‘A Night in Rome,” assert that Mr. Owens gives the superior interpretation of 
by the same composer. It is already known to the pab- the character? Caleb is nothing, it mot pathetic, and pathos is 
lic from its representation at the French theatre last summer we -— yng ae pont. ae - the —*> ~~ 80 
when Miss Richings assumed the principal part, now personated wt bank on Ax og sieted by fall = ~4 most defic ~~ his 
by Mrs. Gomersal. Mr. Farley sings the tenor music. He is a] © t y falllog prone upon a chair, as in 
new aspirant for public favour, who unites to 4 good the situation of the play in the third act, where Dertha is ‘‘disiliu- 
voice and a fair knowledge of’ the art, a tolerab) 7 ,” but by the * tears in the voice,” the bearing, and the 
ficiency in acting. In the latter, however, he is not whole aspect of the man. To those who bave seen Mr. Owens 
the equal of his predecessor in the same part, Mr. Wylie. The ouly in such A joy | and eccentric | characters as 
“ Nigat in Kome” is very well placed upon the stage, and, with > oe pe A 4 Lewy — “ ve may seem 
some trifling exceptions which will doubtless be soon remedied, | °°4 — 5 One of the most pathetic actors, we 
is well periormed. Mr. Kichberg is rebearsing his ‘* Two Cadis,” | Meam the most able to depict pathos, on the local sage. Mr. Jef. 
d last r, but never performed. The public will ferson gives a deliciously quiet and natural picture of the old 
soon have an opportunity of making the acquointance ot those —s ee ~-- ora nes Ang op den ae ee 
tlemen. As we have already remarked, the English opera as | ©XCe>e@ lorte seems comedy, and characters like Aes a 
ee ted at the New York theatre. should be sus-| “ard, to be those he is best able to delieate. This theory e 
cateed. The complete manner in which the different works are out by the fact that the only genuine applause elicited 
produced; the attention to details aud the merit of the singers, a acapital —s song introdu 1e 
all comeide to produce a first-class entertainment. The satter > pe ‘altho 9 anda 4 ae vite af yt - 
feature reminds us to say that the new contralto, Miss M. Norton, denn py toe se pam mfr ath ~ r 
a full, rich voice, of considerabie power, and under good | 5f aaa It might = beahieated a uo ~ a 7 = 
cultivation. The ballad “ He Still was There,” in the * Doctor,” | } r its ins GE aaatoaniie tf So € are a little 
was sung with much expression and was nightly encored. Miss indicates. His voles. in cnging . a, ccanenly peek 
Norton a  a— an acquisition of uo little value to the] ror the vocal efforts of decrepitude. With these exceptions Mr. 
The Wehli matinee announced to take place at the Olympic eS ae pleasing eee ee defects 
theatre on Saturday last was indefinitely postponed. Manager| 10:0 Of the same character by a brother pone “The: —. 
Grover unwisely, we think, decided not to risk the “drawing” | o¢ the play were tolerabl: ~~ pote Mr. Btoddest io 
wers of his troupe against the attractions of a Ristori Matinee. | 54464 Palast hensead landlord and Miss Harri the loa c- 
We judge that bed the original programme been adhered to, the |}.) band had met with a crisis “in the odae “ede” Bice 
result would have proved that the manager ‘feared his fate 100} eyceient, Miss Carson was scarcely physically adapted for — 
much,” although his “ deserts’ may not have been * small, petite Dot, but acted well. The same objection applies to Mrs. 
es a most — artist, but who is too old for the 7dly 
Slowboy of Dickens who is a mere child, or at most an overgrown 
Drama. one. —_ stage manager a the effect of the last scene of the 
é second act by neglecting to have a partition placed in the 
Ristori has this week appeared in “ Phedra” and “ Macbeth” | of the oman te Tepresent the wall ol the cottage, outeide of whee 
—in the latter, however, for the first time last evening, too late | the aetion between John aud Mr. Tackeltun should take place, As 
for notice in this number. Her performance in “ Phedra” can 


ae ted 0 et, ae absurd. . 

Ms At Winter en Mrs. D. P. Bowers, not eo often seen on t 

scarcely be said to have been a success. The part was one which metropolitan boards as she deserves, has been playing onan ar 

Rachel emphatically made her own. Her cold nature, her lithe — heroine (Ae ohn Brougham —— of “Lady Audiey’s 
i x y tter than the,story in being more 

figure, her statuesque attitudes, her eoqeming grace, combined * PA yey + sg ian, dteeeenaniiananene 

to render her the proper representative of the classic creations of | success by her impersonation ot the beautiful but crazed lady, who 

Corneille and Racine. In all of these qualifications Ristori is | sheds the lustre of ber loveliness upon the different ecenes. It 

wanting. Rachel was the pale, passionless, intellectual Greek ; | seems a pity that anartiste ofs0 much taleut as Mrs, Bowers should 

Ristori is the hot-blooded, energetic, warm-hearted Italian. The 


be exiled for > la’ ge a portion of the seasun to the provinces. The 
fact argues either a great amount of stupidit the p. 
storm-gusts of rage and jealousy that sweep through the woman- . rn aliments ere 
fiend, Medea, find fitting illustration in Ristori; but the calm, 


managers, or a singular want of appreciation on the part of the 

—_— Those of our city readers who visit the Winter Garden 
teadfast, irresistible develop tof an unreleating Purpose, uring Mrs. Bowers’s engagement, will show their appreciation of 
in which the passions are rendered none the less tateful 


a gifted woman and enjoy sowe of the finest acting that will be 
witnessed this season on the boards of our English-spea thea- 

by being kept in subjection by the intellect, Rachel was peculiar-| tres. At the Broadway Miss Mitchell still appears iu Fane: of 

ly fitted by nature to portray. In admitting this pre-eminence | Which sportive elf she must by this time be heartily tired. Mr. 

of Rachel in certain characters, we do no injustice to her great 

rival. The latter is versatile and can act not only Medea but Zlisa- 


Dillon, the repr ve of * Belphezor,” will fellow 

Miss Mitchell at this theatre. At Niblo’s the “ Black Crook” stili 
beth. Rachel refused the former character in distrust of her 
powers; we doubt whether she would have attempted the latter. 


holds ite glittering way. We propose soon to say a few words on 

the ballet, in connection with this gorgeous spectacle. Mr. and 

Mrs. Howard Paul and Mr. Hartz, the former at Irving and the lat- 
in saying this we pay the finest possible tribute to Ristori’s ge- 
nius. To be able to portray equally well the light comedy of the 
opening acts of “ Elizabeth,” and the most tragic situations of 


ter at Dodworth Hall, are worthy a vieit. Their verlormances 

draw toaclose. At Wallack’s the two new comedies still alternate. 
To-day the usual matinees will be given. 

“ Medea,” are indeed triumphs for the histrionic artist, Usual- 

ly an actress is satisfied at achieving greatness in either comedy 

or tragedy, but here is one who is facile princeps in both! Not- 


> - 
HFatts and Hauncices. 

withstanding this we insist upon the superiority ot Rachel insuch 

tragedies as “ Phedra.” It is, however, a class of works in 


The Grand Jury at Toronto on the 18th inst. found true 
which we have no desire to see Ristori excel, Such creations 


bills of indictment against seven of the Fenian prisoners, in- 
should be allowed to die with their greatest and only :epresenta- 


cluding a Reverend gentieman a citizen of the state of New 

Y Charles Reade has actually commenced a law 
suit sguinst the editors of the Round Table, \ue prelimivar 

tive. None but ius like hers could render ideais 

of Racine gen ‘4 the classic 

morality would not be endured by any other than a regular at- 

tendant of the Theatre Francais. Therefore, we say, let them be 


papers being served on the 6:b inst.—— ve “ BH.” 

has accepted Mr. A. T. Stewart's proposal and offers to furnish 
decently buried out of sight, and let Ristori confine herself to il- 
1 more modern and certainly more moral efforts of the 








































































































































































































































enough city lots on which to erect a muallion dollars 
worth of nouses for the working classes.—— 
A new serial story, by Mr. Shirley Brooks, is announced for 
publication—“ Sooner or Later.’ News from the Cape 
states that the Bishop of Cape Town was making every pre- 








“ , to resist the lawsuit brought egainst him to compel 
and achieved s decided success. Although, of course, still «| Mah r abe v att pete heey bad pred moa him to show cause why the title-deeds of the Cathedral eon 
novice, her voice shews evidence of longand careful culture, alaspects of the character are ng. We announce wit« regret | 20¢ be made over to Dr. Colenso.—-———In thirty-nine 


¢ last opportunity for the present of! London workhouse infirmarics carefully inspected, in only 
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one—Camberwell—was thcre a Bible or Testament for the 
use of the inmates, even on Sunday.—-——The report that 
the Pope has been offered an asylum at Malta is said to be 
without foundation. Ditto, as to Canada. Steps are being 
taken in the Scotch — and other fl Ko ao to copy 
documents by the process known 4s “p! ncography.” 
el emigration of coolies from India to the West 
Indies, during the season of 1865-66, amounted to 4,849 emi- 
grants, to which are to be added —— born on the 
voyage, making a tots! of 4,875————— , it is said, 
intends converting the story of “ William Tell” into an opera. 
——The long pending question between the Duke of 
- Hamilton and the Marquis of Abercorn as to the right to the 

dukedom of Chatelherault, bas been finally decided by the 

Conseil d’Etat au Contentieux of Parig, at their scance of the 

3d of August, in favour of the Dake of Hamilton. Most 

unfavourable accounts of thefviptage are being received from 

the wine growing countries of Bargungy and the centre of 

France.——————-Mr. Spurgeon says that the lady who has 

promised him £20,000 for an orphanage is not the Dachess 

ot Sutherland.——-—The death is announced of M. Marie, 

the last survivor of the French fleet at Trafalgar. He was 

then surgeon on board the Formidable. -——A French 

paper asserts that in the composition of ‘‘ Semiramide,”’ Rossini 

had acollaborator in no lees a personage than Metternich. 
-——-The Maharajah of Johore has been made a 
Knight Commander of the Order of the Star of India. —-—— 
The London 7imes of the 4th ult., strange to say, has a lead- 
ing article, the subject of which is to show that Lord Stanley, 
who is now the Foreign Minister, has an excellent opporta- 
nity of settling the points in dispute arising out of the Ala- 
ama. Snow bas made its appearance on some of the 
higher peaks of the Pyrenees. —The Parisian dandies 
are beginning to wear pins in their cravats with a miniature 
model of the needle-gun.— ——The Czar appears determin- 
ed that his heir shall marry a Danish Princess. The Czare- 
witch died, it will be remembered, before his union with the 
Princess Dagmar. The second son of Alexander IL. is now 
betrothed to the same Princess. —--~-—The opening address 
at the Social Science Cong in Manchester on the 3d inet. 
was delivered by Lord Shattesbury, and it was natural that it 
should be devoted to those philanthropic pursuits with which 
his name and fame have long been identified. —The de- 
crease of Jand under crops this year, as compared with last 
year, is no less than 128,725 acres. The pigs have increased 
to the extent of 187,000, sheep 575,000, cattle 245,000; but 
against this must be placed the fact that there has been also 
an increase in emigration. ———— debt assumed by Italy 
is 35,000,000 of florins, payable by eleven instalments, within 
a period of twenty three months. The Monte Lombardo- 
Venetian is transferred to Italy. Its assets are three and a 
half million florine, and its liabilities 36,000,000 florins. 
A terrible calamity has occurred in the Red Sea—the foun- 
dering of the Indian steamship Bhima, in consequence of a 
collision with another vessel called the Nada. The vessel be- 
gan to sink immediately afier the accident, and nearly every- 
ope on board was drowned. —M. Dumas, we are told, 
is to write the book of the opera to be fabricated for Malle. 
Carlotta Patti, drawing on his own novel, “ Le Vicomte de 
Bragelonne,” for materials. M. von Fletow is named as the 
com poser. ——Gustave Doré’s drawings for the illustra- 
tion of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” are now all complete, 
and will shortly appear in a folio volume. 
According to late news from Candia, divisions have 
arisen between the leaders of the insurrection.———--—— 
There is a report that an energetic effort will be made next 
season by the Jeaders of lasbion in Paris to revive the practice 
of powdering tbe bair.————I\ is said that the Scala, Milan, 
will open with a new opera, “ | Figti di Borgia,” by the young 
composer, Strigelli. ——lIn Oxfordshire, Eogland, there 
are now living a sister aged 100, a brother aged 98, and ano- 
ther brother aged 88. They are all in tolerable health, but 
are dependent on the Union for their sustenance.——-————A 
gigantic work is on the éapis. It is nothing less than the dry- 












































ing up of a large part of the Zayder Zee. The extent of the 
land proposed to be reclaimed is 380,000 acree, and the cost of 


the work is set down at £10,650,000. at 
Herculaneum are about to be recommenced, and are expected 
to be much more productive than those at Pompeii, whence a 
great many persons bad time to carry away their chief valua- 
bles before the storm of ashes and lava overwhelmed the place. 
——It is stated that the coluur orange will be added to 
the two others of the Prussian flag, which will thus become a 
tri-colour—black, white and orange. It should bave been le- 
mon, considering the squeeze there has been recently. 
From £8,000 to £9,000 was disbursed in paying off the crew 
of the Great Lastern. ———-It is snid that ex-Governor 
Eyre is writing a bistory of the Jamaica insurrection. 
A rumour is abroad that Signor Arditi will no longer conduct 
Mr. Mapleson’s Italian operas. ‘the successor named is Sig- 
nor Bottesini.——-—— Profeseor Anderson, the Wizard of the 
North, has petitioned the Birmingham Court of Bankrupt 
tor relief, — The Spanish Government, it is said, intend 
arming their forces with the needle-gun.————A gentleman 
the other day had occasion to telegraph to Cambridge for a 
book, “ Johnson's Poem on Plato.” By the time the message 
reached Cambridge it bad become altered into “ John Pomens 
on Plate Money.”-—— An almost incredible story comes 
from Dublin. The sitting magistrate there, Mr. J.C. O’Donel, 
actually committed a boy, only 3} years of age, whose only 
offence was begging, at |'ridewell for 14 days, with bard la- 
bour.—— A Lyons »aper tells of a new breastplate, in- 
vented by Turcoing, and consisting of cork, from four to seven 
centimetres thick, covered on one side with a sheet of metal, 
apd on the other with the cloth of the uniform.———The no- 
minal total strength of the Papal army at the present date is 
15 207 men.———Victor Emmanuel is r ed to be unwell ; 
his wedical attendants, it is said, are afraid of paralysis in the 
right arm. The cholera is increasing at Vienna. One 
ot its last victims was Fraiberr von Wattmann, surgeon to the 
Emperor, one of the most distinguished {operators in Europe. 
———The journals of Brest state that on the 17th and 18th 
inst. not one death occurred in that town, out of a population 
of 70,000 ; a cireumvtance unknown for more than 20 years. 
——_———A fivherman, of Brittany, bas di ed a metbod 
of stuffing sardines with truffles. Baron Brisse says that this 
intelligence intere-se Chumanite toute entiere.— The 
cholgra bas nearly disappeared from Holland, and the puab- 
hica'Wn of the daily returns of deaths has 
M. Garnier Pagés has just addressed to the President of the 
United States a letter in favour of the ebolition of capital 
punishment in the American republic, 
restoring the cathedral church of Notre Dame, Paris, to its 
origins! beauty is almost finished. It has occupied vo less 
than 20 years —M. Alexander Dumas, sen., is reported 
to be going to publish a contiouation ot his novel of “ Monte 
Christo.” The world will thus be informed of what has be- 
come of Edmund Dantes. —.—-Some attention is excited 
the probability of petroleum springs being discovered in the 









































—The work of 


Count Walewski at his chalet near Evian. 





closing electrici'y in smal! glass | 
under the influence of the slightest shock. The capsule 1s en- 
closed in a steel cone, so that if shot from a rifle it will enter 
the flesh, and explosion follows. 
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@bituary. 


Captain Jonn Ritso.—As already announced, this veteran 
died recently at Tunbridge Welle, in the 95th year of his age. 
He went out to India in the year 1790, and joined the armies 
employed in the war against Tippoo Solt as a vo) r 
upon the } ise of a ission from the Governor-Gener- 
al, Lord Cornwallis, and was soon after appointed to an en- 
sigacy in the 76th Regiment, March 14, 1791. 
campaigns during the Mysore war, which terminated with the 
Siege of Seringapatam in 1792. He was made lieutenant 
second February, 1793. ©n Lord Wellesley’s appointment to 
the Government of India his regiment was sent to the Upper 
Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, and stationed at Cawn- 
pore, which became the head-quarters of Lord Lake, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The regiment in 1802 was successfully em- 
ployed in the reduction of three forts in the Doab couatry— 
viz, Sersaney, Bidzegbur, and Cutchowra, which native 
forces previously employed bad been unable to accomplish. 
He received bis commission as captain in the same corps on 
the 25th of June, 1803. The Mahratta war occurred about 
the same period, and he was with the advance of the army 
under the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Lake, which dispersed 
Perron and the native troops assembled before Allygbur, 
August 29, 1803, and in the asenuit of that fortress 4th Sep- 
tember following—a capture considered by the Governor- 
General of the greatest importance, and decisive of the futare 
fate of the war. Afterwards he was at the siege and surrender 
of the fort of Agra, and subsequently in the battle of Laswar- 
ree, the ist of November, 1903, which gave a title to the 
Commander-in-Chief, and for which he received a medal with 
two bars. On the cessation of bostilities with the Mabrattas, 
under their chief, Scindia, 1804, the army broke up and re- 
turped to quarters at Cawnpore. Captain Riteo was then ap- 
pointed by the late Marquis of Wellesley one of his aides-de- 
camp, and was sent down in the Government yacht to escort 
his brothegthe Dake of Wellington, then Cotonel Wellesley, 
on his return to the Presidency from the command of the 
Madras forces in the field during the Mahratia War. He re- 
turned in the same fleet which conveyed the Dake to Eag- 
Jand, 1805-1806, «nd on bis arrival was appointed Major of 
Brigade to his old commander General Sbhawe, and stationed 
on the public service at Kingebridge, Devon. On the reduc- 
tion of that appointment he was employed on the Ordnance 
Sarvey, under the direction of Major-General Mudge, of the 
Royal Artillery, in which service he continued some years, 
when he was appointed one of the Professors of Fortifications 
of the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, where he re- 
mained until the year 1823, when he finally retired. Captain 
Jobo Ritso was the son of George Frederick Ritso, a Captain 
in the Royal Engineers and Paymaster of the Exchequer, who 
married a young lady of the Grimm family, in attendance on 
Queen Charlotte, and who was sister of Dr. John Frederick 
Charles Grimm, first physician to his Serene Highness Ernest 
Augustus Duke of Saxe Gotha, Saxony, the paternal grand- 
futher of bis late Royal Highness Prince Albert. He was the 
only son of Frederick and Sophia Ritzau, who were the pri- 
vate German secretaries to their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess ot Wales, the parents of George III. The Prince 
was very partial to him, and be was brought up in the Royal 
Family, experiencing many acts of kindness at their hands, 


Joun VAN BureN.—One of the most prominent politicians 
of the State of New York and of the Democratic party died 
on the 13th inst., on board the Cunard steamer, Scotia, while 
on bis return from a summer’s tour abroad. His death re- 
sulted from disease of the kidneys suddenly assu an acu! 
form. Mr. John Van Baren was the second son of 
Martin Van Buren, and was born at Hudson, N. Y., Feb. 18, 
1810. He was graduated at Yale College in 1828, studied law 
with Mr. Benjamin F. Butler at Albany, aud the Hon. Aaron 
Vanderpoel at Kinderhook, was admitted to the bar, and in 
1831-2 waa attached to the American | ion in London, 
while his father was minister at that capital. He was chosen 
by the Legislatare ae ae the State of New York 
in 1845. At the end of his term of office he settled in this 
city, where he occupied a prominent position at the bar ap to 
the time of bis death. He is better known, however, as a po- 
litical speaker than as a lawyer, and though be has seldom 
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‘CY | held office he has generally taken an active part in State can- 


vasses. During the Presidential campaign of 1848 he dis- 
tinguished bimself as a popular aévocate of the Free-Soil 
Democratic party and of the exclusion of Sila from the 
Federal territories. Last Autumn he took an adiiee part in 
the campaign in New York in support of Gen. Slocum for 
Secretary of State. _- 


At Shaik Boodeen. near Dera Ismail Khan, Punjab, Henry Gib- 
son, Assistant Commissioner, H. M.'s Bombay Staff Corps.— 
Frederick Beauclerk, of Grosvenor-street, and of Winebield, 
Hants.—At Addistone, Chertsey, Richard Samuel Hi late 
tain and Lieutenant Coldstream Guards.—At Bermuda, Lieu’ 
Edward Grey Maddock, R, N., of H.M.8, Terror.—at No. Ave 
nue Champs Elysées, Paris, the Hon. Isabella Mouck, sister to Vis- 
count Moaock.—Lieutenant-Colonel T. Wright Hudson, unattach- 
ed, late of the 30th Regt.—On his passage from Madras, Major 
Lionel Bridge, Royal Artillery. 


Aruty.. 

A 9-inch 12) ton gun, on Mejor Palliser’s system, has arrived 
at Woolwich from the Elswick Ordnance Works at Newcastle- 
on-Tyno, and bas been successfully proved previously to being 
rifled. It has fired 18 rounds with charges of 43ib. of powder 


powder and 250Ib. shot each, The first charges are the same as 
those employed in the 124 ton Woolwich gun. which lately d 
so much execution when Major Palliser’s chilled shell 
the 8-inch plated target. The gua is made of cast iron, 
cast round an inner tube or barrel of coiled Ke 
gun is to be returned at ouce to the Elswick 
and finished off. Five bandred rounds of 250Ib 
have been prepared for its trial, which, it is bel 
tical judgment and well matured experience 
ajor Pallixer in his various 
render a satisfactory result.—— 
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shooting of the Woolwich division Royal Marine 
place on Thursday the 27th ult., at the extended 
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Punjaub. Applications have been made to Government for a 

years’ lease of the land.————Prince Napoleon is said 
to have abandoned his journey to Havre and his projected 
excursion to the coast of England. He has gone p, . yo 
- us- 
trian chemist, M. Leinelbrock, bas —- rh ny ae 8 } pe alte <= tna hed 


He served two | ov 


and 2501b. shot each, aod two rounds with charges of 56lb. of | of attention, nine hours and three-quarters, It was su 


the Plumstead marehes, below the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich. 
The competition was as follows :—First stage, 300 yards, 3 
shots. Two bits obtained qualified the competitor for the second 
stage 500 yards, 3 shots. A total of ten points in the two stages 
ualified the competitor for the third stage, 600 yards, 3 shots. 
he total number of points of the three stages were added to 


Colour 
by S 
4th, 


Sergt. Elton, 25 points ; 2d prize of £2 2s. 6d., 23 pointe, 
t. Smith ; 3d, £1 17s, 6d., 22 points, Private T. Adams ; 
vate G. Cannon, 22 points. £1 15s.; 5th, J. Doyle, 22 
£1 12s, 6d. ; 6tb, Sergt. J. Jébu, 21 points, £1 10s. ; 7th, 


Coleman, 20 points, £1 5s. ; 9th, 8. Bloomfield. 20 points, £1 2s. 
6d. ; 10th, C, Cheshire, 20 points. £1; 11th, Sergt. H. Lock, 18 
pointe, 17s. 6d. ; 12th, Private William Rowley, 18 points, 15s 
64. ; 13th, J. Hill, 18 points, 12s. 6d. ; 14th, Corporal J. Revell. 
18 points, 10s ; 15th, Private Peter Hughes, 18 points, 7s. 6d.; 
i ep Cuthbertson, 17 points, 5s. ; and 17th, Private J. 
White, 17 points, 2s. 6d. The General’s prize, at the close, of 
20s., was ‘won by Private Isaac Allen, 10 points ——A direct 
erland from Simla, of the 22d ult. gives the result of 
the Jervis court-martial. The court has found Captain Jervis 
~ eg, the first and second counts. and guilty on all the 
others. He was sentenced to dismissal from the service, but re- 
commended to mercy. Sir William Mansfield bas refused the 
recommendation to merey, and confirmed the sentence.—-Lieut- 
Colonel Reiliy, C.B., Royal Artillery, has arrived in Evgland 
from the headquarters of the Prussian army, where be had been 
sent by the Minister for War to report on the Prussian artillery. 
——-It seems probable that the reorganization of the French army 
will consist ehiefly in the extension of the time of service from 
seven years to ten—six of them under the colours and four in 
reserve. It is calculated that this will give an effectivé force, 
when required, of quite 900,000 men—some say nearly a mil- 
lion.——-One_ of Frevch rifle regiments at Versailles 
has been armed with We are glad 
to find that Sir John Pakington has seized one of 
the earliest opportunities presented to him of rewarding the gal- 
lantry displayed by Captain Charles Wake in the defence of her 
Majesty’s late ‘hip Bulldog, by appointing him to the command 
ot the screw-frigate at Sheerness. The Hdymion has 
an armament of 21 powerful guns, She is 2,486 tons burthen, 
and has engines ot 500 horse power nominal ——The Secretary 
of State for War has, with the concurrence of the Field-Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief, consented in future to supply badges for 
the pioneers of the Army, to be worn on ove or both arms (as 
the chevrons of the sergeants), on their tunics, and on the 
white waistcoats of the pioneers in the Foot Guards, and in the 
Highland corps which receive white waistcoats as clothing.—— 
The colossal bronze statue of the late Field-Marsbal Lord Seaton 
has beea completed by Mr. George G. Adams, the sculptor. It 
has, with its maesive granite pedestal, arrived at Plymouth, and 
is soon to beerected in the garrison at Devonport.——A new 
bayonet drill, introduced, it is said, by Lieutenant Hutton, of the 
Ist Dragoon guards, is under consideration at Aldershot.——The 
gardens around the hute at Aldershot Camp belonging to the 
men connected with the Staff have just been examined by Colonel 
Elgee, R.A., and a prize, consisting of a set of gardening tool:, 
given by Captain W. S. M. Wolfe, R.A., Deputy-Assistant- 
Quartermast 2r-General, has been awarded to the mouated order- 
lies of No. 22 hut for the best kept garden.——Admiral Sir W. 
F, Martin. Bart., K.C.B., who has been nominated to succeed 
Admiral Sir Charles Howe Fremantle, K.C.B. as Commander-in- 
Chief at Devonport, has appointed Lieutenant R. 
Heneage (1862) to be his flag-lieutenant, and Mr. George P. Mar- 
tin, a paymaster of 1849, to be his sevretary.——The War De- 
artment bave directed that the provisions of che 27th and 28th 
ictoria, cap. 85, which paseed in July, 1864, shall be brought 
into force in the garrison of Woolwich on the ist of October. It 
places all women of disreputabie character under the medical 
euperintendence of the authorities at the Military Hospital, and 
gives compulsory — to the police over contumacious per- 
sons. Woolwich, Plumstead, and Charlton are included in the 
garrison for the purpose of this Act, and a register of names is 
being prepared by the Government det>ctives. 


Navy. 


The Hercules, 12, 5226 tons, 1,200 ,horse power, iron-clad fri- 
gate, building at Chatham Dockyard, has upwards of 1,000 me- 
ebanics and workmen employed on her, in order to hasten for- 
ward her comp.etion by the earliest possible date. Although 
commenced three mouths since she has already received 
the first of her 6-inch armour-plates, upwards of 30 tons of ar- 
mour plating having been bolted to her broadsides. Her cen- 
tral battery will be protected by means of 9-inch armour- 
poiee. She is intended to be completed for launching early 
n the ensuing year.—The largest veesel ever built in the Tyne, 
the Government transport Jumna, was launched at Messrs. 
Palmer's yard recently. Her dimensions are :—Length between 
lars, 360 feet; extreme length, 370 feet 54 inches ; 

; depth moulded, 41 feet 1l inches. Tonnage re- 

tered, 4,173 2594—by displacement, upwards of 6,000 tons. 
engines are 700 horse power nominal. She is divided into 
twenty-six water-tight compartments. The /umna is intended 
for the East India service.——In the year 1865 1.470 men were 
lled or re lied in the Royal Naval Coast Volunteers; in 

the year 1866, to the 3lst July, 691 men. There were 17,021 
men in the Royal Naval Reserve in the year ending the 31st of 
March, 1866.——The Cameleon, 17, screw-sloop, 200 horse power, 
attached to the third division of the Steam Reserve in the Med- 
™ Charybdis, 17, 400 horse-power, screw-corvette, and the 


y, the , Ate ’ 
hichester, 50, the sailing-frigate attached to the sailing reserve 











- | in the Medway, are all undergoing extensive repairs. 
t 


——Some 
important experiments with a newly invented binnacle-lamp 
Wallington. The advantages claimed for the lamp are retold 

vantages ¢ are fivefold— 
viz., that there are no down ea” econs on the compose. 


experi when . 
scription of oil, burned over eight hours, were considered highly 
satisfac og it 


tory; but on Monday evening last 
superior oil, and burnt without alteration, trimming, or any kind 

bsequently 
experimented on for chart reading, ani as all its illuminating 
powers are directed downward on the object to be studied, the 
trial proved to be a highly satisfactory one. 


Arremsrenese OG C Wake to Endymion ; Licuts: 
AY W Smith to be First Lieutenant and Quartermaster of the 
Task toa WF aaray to Princ ape a oa China 
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C. Meakins, 20 points, £1 7s. 6d. ; 8th, Private W. . 
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New PYVublications. 


Mesers. Ticknor and Fields have achieved a marvel of com- 
pression, and cheapness, as the times go, in their diamond 
Tenvyson, & dainty little volume of 370 pages in miniature 
type, which reasonably good eyes ought to read easily, the 
letters are so sharp, and the ink has taken so blackly. It 
contains the whole poetical works of the Laureate, beginning 
with the volume published in 1830, of which Claridel was the 
opening poem, and ending with Hnoch Arden, in the last of 
whose miscellaneous pieces we have a specimen of his talents 
as @ translator of Homer. Eight smal! volumes of verse in 
thirty-six years—what a lesson to thewapid ghymsters of the 
day, any one of whom could easily reverse these figures—and 
make nothing of it! Precisely. But it was just because he 
did not wish to make nothing of it, but to write the finest 
poetry that was in him, poetry that the world would not wil- 
lingly let die—it was this wise reticence and noble ambition 
that led the Laureate to write so slowly, and made him write 
go well, placing him where he now stands at the head of the 
poets of his age. As there is no earthly excellence, however, 
without some flaw in it, the extreme care with which he ela- 
borates his poetry, and the evident dissatisfaction with which 
he regards some of it, has caused him to spoil two or three of 
his smaller pieces by re-writing them. Uader this process, a 
doubtful one at best, especially when a poem has once been 
printed, the grand lyric in The Princess, “ Home they brought 
ber warrior dead,” dwindles down to this meagre little song : 

SONG. 


ome they brought him slain with spears. 
They brought him home at even-fall : 
All alone she sat and heard 
Echoes in his empty hall, 
Sounding in the morrow. 


The Sun peep’d in from open field, 
The boy to leap and prance, 
Rode upon his father’s lance, 
Beat y= his father’s shiela— 
“ O bush, my joy, my sorrow.” 
The diamond edition of Tennyson is the ninth, in regard to 
size and price, on the list of Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. 





Mr. Frank Bellew has written and illustrated, and Mr. G. 
W. Carleton has published, 7he Art of Amusing, a volume of 
three hundred pages and upwards of one hundred and fifty 
illustrations, the object of which is to furnish its readers 
with amusement for themselves and their friends, in the shape 
of games, tricks, puzzles, charades, private theatricals, tab- 
jeaux, and other trifles of the sort, fit to beguile the time of a 
long winter's night. We have not read Mr. Bellew’s book as 
we would have read a novel by George Elliot, or a poem by 
Alfred Tennyson, but we have looked over it enough to see 
that it is not without its use, if there beany truth in the poet’s 
couplet, 

“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 

At any rate the nonsense is here, and it resis upon the 
wise men of Gotham, or elsewhere, to come forward and take 
their provided relish. 

Messrs. Hurd and Howghton have recently published, under 
the title of Ballads, Lyrics and Hymns, a collection of poems 
by Miss Alice Cary. Miss Cary is one of the sweetest and 
truest of the American poets. She possesses more genius, we 
think, than any of ber sister/singers, but it is genius in the 
rough, working rather by instinct than by law, and conse- 
quently in a rather blind way at times. She has a genuine 
feeling for nature, of which she seems to have considerable 
knowledge. Her verse has a local flavour, which is as deli- 
cious in its way as the aroma which breathes through the ru- 
ral poetry of John Clare. Unlike Clare, however, and the 
best of the English rural poets, she is not content to describe 
nature as it is, but as she sees it through the medium of her 
fancy, which may not inaptly be compared to a kaleidescope. 
Her images are often novel and brilliant, but they will not bear 
a very close examination, any more than those of Mr. Long 
fellow or Mr. Buchanan Read, who have done what in them 
lay to belittle American poetry by their pretty but shallow 
fancies. The present collection of Miss Cary’s poems is an ad- 

vance on her earlier works in one respect—the important one 
of cheerfulness. She writes less of death, aod much more 
hopefully of life, the gravity of her genius expressing itself 
mostly in hymns, a species of composition of which gravity is 
the chief element, Her religious poems are among the best 
that have ever been written in this country. How excellent 
of its kind, for instance, is this hymn : 


I do not ask that Thou wilt bless 
With of heavenly sort my day, 
So much, as that my hands may 
The borders of my lowly way 
With constaut deeds of good and right, 
Thereby reflecting heaveuly light. 


1 do not ask that Thou shouldst lift 


y 
So much, as for the hea’ 
of with which 
Making the power Thou 
For , by that use, divine. 


I do not ask thai there may flow 
lory about me from the skies ; 


self may clim}, 
t mine 








To see in all things good and fair 
Thy love attested, is my prayer. 


A couple of stanzas will give the reader an idea of the coun- 
try feeling which runs through so much of Miss Cary’s poetry : 


“ | heard the gay sprivg coming, 

I saw the clover blooming, ‘ 
Red and white along the meadows,— 
Red and white along the streams ; 

I heard the bluebird singing, 

1 saw the green grass springing, 

All as I lay a dreaming, 
A-dreaming idle dreams. 


| heard the ploughman’s whistle 
I saw the rough burr thistle 
In the sharp teeth of the barrow 
Saw the summer’s yellow gleams 
In the walnuts, in the fennel, 
In the molleins, lined with flannel, 
All as I lay a-dreaming, 
A-dreaming idle dreams.” 
Miss Cary’s volume, we must not omit to say, contains a 
pumber of illustrations on wood, afier desigas by American 
artists, the most notable of whom are Herrick, Bellows, J. 
G. Brown, Wm. Hart, and Launt Thompson. It also con- 
tains an admirable portrait on steel by Ritchie, which we are 
certain is a perfect likeness, such a world of thought and feel- 
ing looks out of its pensive features and its sad, spiritual eyes. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


English Composition and Rhetoric. By Alexander Bain, M.A. 
A Practical Arithmetic. By G. P. Quackenbos, A.M 
Appleton and Co.——The Authorship of Shakspeare. 
niel Holmes The Rise and the Fall; or the Origin cf Moral 
Evil. In Three Parts..... Hurd and Houghton Harpers’ New 
Monthly Magazine. August...... Harper and Brothers -—The 
Life of Simon Bolivar. By Doctor F. zabdal........ The Ame- 
rican News Co, —The Southwestern Mavazine. October. 





By Natha 











...+.. Wood and Turner.—-——Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. 
October....... W. P. Dana.—_—-——“ The Politieal Duties of the 
Educated Classes.” A Discourse. By G. 8. Hillard...... Tick- 


nor and Fields —-——The Art Journal. October...... Virtue, 
Yorston and Co, 

NEW MUSIC. 
“Father's «» Drunkard and Mother is Dead.” A Song. By 








Mrs. E. M. Parkhurst. * Children of the Fallen Brave.’ By 
J. W. Pope........ J.B. Ellis 
emeaieennee 
Hine Arts. 


The October number of the Ar/-Jyurnal, publisbed by 
Messrs. Virtue, Yorston and Co., contains three fine steel en- 
gravings—“ Evening in the Meadows,” a twilight pastoral, by 
the Royal Academicians, F. R. Lee, and T, 8. Cooper, the 
original of which is in the National Gallery; “ The Stu- 
dent,” by Meissonier, a characteristic specimen of that finished 
master; and “Cupid,” a graceful full length of the little 
archer, from the statue by Sir Richard Westmacott, RA. In 
“The Modern Painters of Belgium” we have three fine wood 
engravings of pictures by Gustave de Jonghe, and Joseph 
Coomans; which are followed by a number of illustrations, 
in the same style, of ancient Scottish seals ; and four illustra- 
tions of the series of pepers entitled Memories of the Authors 
of the Age, of which the present is devoted to James Hogg, 
whose portrait is given—an honest, Scottish face—besides 
a view of his birth place, grave, and mouument at St. Mary’s 
Loch. The literature of the number is as varied and readable 
as usual. ° 

A handsome church is now being erected to the memory of 
the late Washington Irving, at Tarrytown, New York, the 
place of his residence and burial ; and in order that it may be 
completed without being encumbered by debt, the projectors 
of this unique and pious memorial have concluded to solicit 
subscriptions to raise the sam still needed, which is only ten 
thousand dollars. They ask but little from each contributor, 
viz., the sum of one dollar, for which they agree to furnish 
him with one of six photographs relating to the dead hu- 
mourist, bis home and haunts, and the localities of hie famous 
story, Zhe Legend of Sleepy Hollow. These are, a portrait of 
Irving bimse!f, which is said to be the best—in fact, the only 
exact, likeness ever taken; a view of Sunnyside, where 
he lived and died; a view of his grave in Sleepy 
Hollow cemetery; @ view of an old Dutch Mill, nearly 
two hundred years old; and views of the old Dutch Church, 
and the bridge over the Pocantico, both of which will be re- 
membered by those who have read, and who has not? the 
singular adventures of Ichabod Crane. These views, which 
were taken by Rockwood, are excellent, as we can testify 
personally. An advertisement elsewhere furnishes any fur- 
ther information that may be needed concerning this lauda- 
ble enterprise, which we trust will be successful, since the me- 
morial which it is to finish will be honourable alike to Ameri- 
can literature and the fame of Washington Irving. 


——_>-__—_ 
* THE FIRST MAN, AND HIS PLACE IN CREATION.” 


This is a terribly heavy book, but it has one chapter which is 
unquestionably comic, or at least is intended to be comic. Un. 
der the heading of “ The First Man not born a Baby-Baboon, 
nor made a Savage,” Dr. Moore attempts to demolish Mr. Dar- 
win by attacking him from the funny point of view. He tries to 
realize the condition of the first baby that was born from a 
monkey, and thus he argues uponit. First of all, be reminds us 
that “ no creature demands so wey | a8 a new-born man, 
exeept perbaps a kangaroo, car! na maternal ket till ic 
has imbibed life enough to shift for itself.” But, says Dr. 
Moore, no mother-baboon could ever have suckled the humao- 
ized baboon to which she had given birth ; and for the following 
reasons. Nobody ever heard of a brute suckling a baby, not 
even at the Zoological Gardens in the Regent’s Park, where Dr. 
Moore suggests that the anthropologists ought to have tried the 
experiment with some motheriess baby from the black-sluns of 
the neighbourhood. And he exclaims,“ Have not apes been 
found ready to adopt babies? If not, why not?” Aod if this 
argument is not enough to silence Mr. Huxley for ever, Dr. 


sist. Even supposing, he says, with a most accurate com 
hension of the “ Darwino-Huxleyan hypothesis,” that once upon 
a time there was a female baboon so nice in her taste, odd ob 
select in her associates, and gifted with a bright imaginative 
faculty by which she conceived the idea of a man as distinct 
from the idea of the mere ape, there remains this difficulty, that 
noteven man’s imagination can work without some received 
image to play its tricks upon. But ex hypothesi, the most ima. 
ginative of baboons never beheld a man ; ergo, no she-baboon 
could ever have given birth to a human baby through the force 
of imagination operating upon her physical progenitiveness. 
Still more cogent arguments, however, are yet tocome, “ Say,’”’ 
says Dr. Moore, “that some such simian of the gentler sex, 
whether sentimental or otherwise; did find herself in that in- 
teresting condition supposed,” bow could she have known how 
* to bring up her uoaccouptable baby in a becoming manner ?” 
How could she teach “the young gentleman” to walk upright, 
considering the shape of her own hind feet? And considering 
what babies’ hands and feet are like, how could its monkey- 
mother teach it her own babits of climbing trees? it being a 
well-known historical fact that no species of apes ever are seen 
to stand upright, and that in no nursery are children ever seen 
to develop an unnatural taste for clambering up the backs of 
chairs. But, adds Dr. Moore, “the theory of transmutations is 
only a theory of displacements ; but as we do not find any living 
thing out of place, except by mistake, we may suspect the theory 
itself to be in that predicament, aud have nothing further to do 
with it.” On which sumiming up we can only confess that, not 
having the remotest idea what Dr. Moore means by “ transmuta- 
tions” and “ displacements,” and being “out of place,” it is 
impossible to orure with bim, If he uses the terms in their 
ordinary senre, it only proves that he does not know what the 
theory is against which he is arguing. Jf be uses them in an 
origival sense of his own, he is as unintelligible to us as the new 
Latin Grammar of the nine Head-masters must be to the unlucky 
urchins who are threateved with the teirors of “ trajectivity” 
and “ circumstantive relation.” 

Having thus disposed of the suckling and the education of the 
hypothetical baby-baboon-man, Dc. Moore proceeds to prove 
that the first man could not have been a savage. The reason 

is delightful. “The human being could not have been produ 
asasavage man. Why? Simply because it was impossible ; 
for a savage is a result of man’s degradation.” A distinguished 
Oxford tutor used to teach his undergraduate pupils that there 
are various modes of reasoning, and that to urge thata thing is, 
because it is, is the pre-emineatly “ female reasoning.” A perfect 
human life precedes a savage life, says Dr. Moore. But why? 
Because a savage life follows a perfect life. This is literally 
whole ee ae though diluted into paragraph after paragraph 
of rbetoric of the purely pulpit type, including euch sent as 
this following :—* To suppose a man like a savage direct from 
the hand of the Creator is to suppose the Creator making a man, 
and eudowiug him, not with what is manly, true intelligence, 
but wich false ideas of everything about him, and incapable by 
any of his gifts of correcting his false ideas without an in- 
structor.”” What does Dr. Moore think, then, of the relation in 
which the savages of the present day stand to their Creator? Do 
they come into the world in any such sense as not to be as abso- 
lutely the result of the will and design of their Creator as was 
the very first human being who came into existence? This is 
uot the way to solve the d problems of humanity, and 
the mystery of the savage life, and of all the crime, misery, and 
ignorance of the more civilized. There is nothing more shock- 
ing to the feelings, or more contrary to our knowledge of the di- 
vine nature, in idea of civilization gradually arising out of 
savagery, than of civilization gradually sinking down into sava- 
gery. origin of the human race is simply a question of bis- 
torical fact which can only be determined by the tests applica- 
ble tovall otper historical questions, and by no d priori assamp- 
tions whatsoever. 

As to the exact view against which Dr. Moore employs bis 
singular weapons, we are not now concerned either in defeading 
or denying it ; but it may not be amiss to point out that, whether 
the Darwin theory be true or not, it bas no bearing, either one 
way or other, on the relationship in which man stands to bis 
Maker, or on the future lot of the human race. There is pot the 
smallest ground for embittering the historical and physiological 
discussions to which it bas given rise, and which promise no 
speedy cessation, by imputing to it an atheistic tendency or by 
treating it as an offensive degradatiou of the natural nobility of 
man, Whether or not the first beginning ot that intellectual and 
moral personality of which we are all conscious, aod which con- 
stitutes the essential distinction betweea man and the brutes, 
arose in connection with an anima! veture developed by degrees 
from a low form of the mere brute, or whether it appeared on 
earth in connection with an avimal nature which bad no animal 
parentage at all, it is the fact that in each fresh individual man 
and woman there is a stage of growth «i which this personality, 
which we call the soul, is introduced into the infantine animai- 
ism. Whatever be the actual nature of thought and feeling, and 
its relationship to the functious of the brain, it bas no practical 
existence until the development of the material embryo is con- 
siderably advanced. 

The pure materialist holds that thought and feeling are sim- 
ply functions of the brain. The opposite sehoo! holds that the 
brain is the instrument by which a certain something which is 
beyond the brain, and which is non-material in substance, ac- 

its ends. The former holds that the germ of thought 
and is thus ever latent ia Wwe fature man, and is deve- 
loped by the same law of growth which regulates the develop- 
ment of the complete organic body. The latter maintains that 
at some moment the sou! is attached to the body, or enters it, 
always of course in harmony with physical laws, but neverthe- 
less by a distinct operation of the power which we term Nature, 
but w we really regard as the creator of all things. But on 
either supposition we have a precise parallel to the supposed 
appearance of the reasoning anual man as the off:pring of that 
which was not a reasoning avimal. There ia more 
shocking or impossible ia the idea of reason being introduced for 
the first time into a series of animals, all physically connected 
with one another by way of descent, than in the idea of its in- 
troduction at a certain moment into the individual unborn ani- 
mal nature. We are accustomed to the one, and its marvellous 
mysteriousness does not sirike us ; we are unaccustomed to the 
other, and shrink from the bare idea as something monstrous and 
degradicg to man, and out of all barmony with « belief in the 
moral attribute of God and in the prospect of «a future and 
eternal life. Yet, as the hope of a future and eternal life is in 
no way affected by the fact that our individual animal existence 
commences before our reasoning and moral existence, and that a 
soul is added to that which at first has no soul, so in like maoner 
it would be in no way affected by a proof that a soul was attached 
to an animal existence which was the offspring of a soulless ani- 
mal, Of course this consideration proves nothing at all either 
way. Iteerves only to suggest the extreme caution with which 
the subject ought to be treated, whether approached from the 
point of view of the professional theolozian or from that of the 

i man of science. 

Again, the feeling of revolt against the notion that the crigin 

of man is to be sought among avimals that were not men, or even 
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The knowledge that doth knowledge know : 
The wisdom that is not too wise 


Moore has another, which he thinks even Mr, Huxley cannot re- 


in a low race of savages but jittle lifted above the brates, is les 





sened, as a matter of feeling, by the humiliating recollection that 


on any theory whatsoever we are akin by blood to specimens of | lated mind ever reaches, But it is not our 


humanity of the most debased and hideous types. It is surely as 
ae a thought that uot merely Hottentots and Feejees and 
I . but also the thieves and murderers and street- 
walkers of London, are our “ brothers” and “sisters,” as it 
would be to regard ourselves as in come way akin to a beaver or 
a nightingale, Certainly it is difficult to believe that, either 
morally or intellectually, the noble dog that loves its master, and 
does its duty, and obeys even against its own inclinations, is a 
more disgusting species of far-removed cousin than the monsters 
of brutality who exist in large numbers at our very doors, avd 
who now and then adorn the gallows-tree at the Old Bailey. Of 
course, as we have just said, all this te nothing at all, ex- 
cept the universality of the mystery of 

the phenomena which contribute to ite solution. At the same 
time it reminds the inquirer how utterly he will fail even in 
attaining to a rational hypothesis, unless he disentangles the 
question from all mere feelings and ions, and di his 
own personal nature and prospects with the same calm impar- 
tiality with which he would discuss a problem in mathematics or 
a geographical discovery in Central America.—Saturday Re 
view. 





—_——e——_—_ 
AN ARTIFICIAL OCEAN. 


As the steamer from Folkestone to Boulogne nears the chalky 
outlme of the French coast, the traveller cannot well fail to 
notice a strange craggy sharp-pointed looking affair, brown 
in hue, and unlike avything be is familiar with—except an 
iceberg, as represented in a travelling panorama, supposing 
the ice to have been touched over with red ochre. as 
to the captain, or the through railway guard, the said travel- 
ler will be informed “ it is the new aquarium adjoining the 
Etablissement des Bains de Mer.” 

The exterior of this monster aquarium is by no means plea- 
sing to the cye, neither did it at all impress the visitor who 
pens these notes, on being entered. We gazed into sundry 
pits; some had water io them ; from others the tide had gone 
out, and the few living things which were there at the ebb, 
like “ Barkis,” had gone out with it. A few flabby shore 
crabs, some winkles and pectens gasping for air and water, 
sea-urchin or two, their jackets of lime and membrane so 
dry that their spines and suckers were fixtures like them- 
selves, several dead and dying fish—these made up the sum 
total of the treasures from the deep. It seemed a chaos of 
pita, holes, and indescribable openings. There were legions 
of tile pipes which appeared w have no definite direction, 
leading to every place and from every place, crossing and re- 
crossing until the eye failed to take in anything but an inex- 
plicable confusion of holes and lines of rope. Lt suggested the 
idea of its being the work of beavers and musk rats, if one 
could have imagined them equal to making draipin.z-pipes 
and heaping up tons of concrete. In this state of baffled hope 
a Frenchman beckoned the visitor to follow him, and shook 
his head at all he had been contemplating. We crossed sev- 
eral deep pits on narrow planks, threaded our way past a pile 
of limey-looking rocks, down over a slantiog kind of place 
where water was dropping from a stream above, that tum- 
bled into a chasm and disappeared, and, after wioding along 
a damp intricate labyrinth-like passage, we came suddenly 
into an immense cavern. The cavern is, at a rough guess, 
about sixty feet long and pot quite so wide. The centre is 
supported on maseive pillars made to resemble stalactites, 
while through the arched and gloomy roof light steals in 
m 7 
Keal as ee cave looks, still much more strongly is the idea 
of being really under the sea brought home to one when 
along the sides and fronting the entrance are verilably, and 
not metaphorically, a namixr of small seas; eavern-like 
openings are skilfully made in the sides of the vault, the 
fronts ef which are of glass, let int» the irregularities of the 
concrete; the interiors of these boles are of all shapes, and 
are hollowed into quaint dens and lurking-places for sea. fish 
to skulk and bide in; only a few of them as yet com- 
pleted, but in those that are filled with sea-water the light is 
so artfully aud cleverly admitted, that one can see no end to 
the space. It is like gazing into an illimitable extent of water 
—a sea, looked up through, instead of down into. 

The artist by whom this clever production bas been origi- 
nated, is M. jovard Bélencourt, and under his clever and 
artistic management it is rapidly growing towards comple- 
tion. Report whispers that this same artist is to be commis- 
sioned to erect another monster aquarium for the coming 
Paris Exbibition. There is not a question as to his aquarium 
being, at present, the largest in the world; and it is not too 
much to say in praise of our neighbours on the other side of 
the Channel, that they will confer a benefit on the world, if 
the managers of these little oceans exemplify the art of pisci- 
culture, which, as an art bearing directly on the question of 
supplying food at a cheap rate |r the poor, stands second to 
none. bat fish do in the deep sea, we none of us know; 
how they spawn, when they spawn, where they spawa, or 
what becomes of the baby fishes when they launch from the 
egg into the world, are, with a few exceptions, mysteries to 
us. Herr, however, a chance offers itself ot playing the spy 
upon the habits of deep-sea fish. Why should they net spawn 
im these tanks? Oysters, too, may epat, for aught we can tell, 
in such an aquarium. m 


All honour to the artist and to the good people of Boulogne | passed the 


for setting us a good example. It is very beautiful, even in 


its unfinished condition ; t st when lichen’, mosses, ferns and | Rev. F. H. Cox, B.A., of Cambridge, incumbent of a church in 
plants that love the damp und shade, shall clothe with their | Hobart Town, was selected as the future bishop of Pieter Maritz 
fronds of green and gold the concrete overspreading the hol- | burg, it being thought desirable pot to take the title of Natal. 
posed, and when . 
seaweeds (as they are misnamed) shall wave to and fro in the | mania when the reports of the Le of the last sitting of 
miniature seas ov every side, it will be a most striking and an | Convocation reached him. It e remembered 


low bricks of which the substructure is com 


uoparalieled combination of nature and art. 
>_—_—_- 





Weppine Sratistics.—We all know that,to women at/to them. Thisseems to have frightened 
least, weddings are the most interesting events in life. The} ately wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbury to withdraw bis 


bride on the wedding-day is the object of universal observation 


interest, and sympathy. No one may ever before have thought | which seems to have weighed wita Mr. Cox was that the 
much about ber ;-in point of fact she may have been looked | for the Propagation of the Gospel has placed its 

upon as a very common-place person indeed. But, “for this | under the jurisdiction of the B 
occasion only,’ sbe becomes encircled by a kind of halo, which | tice of any other bishop that might be appointed, 
glorifies and beautifies her to the astonishment aad admiration 
of all beholders. The bridegroom counts for nothing. He is 


& mere necessary adjunct, and nobody looks at bim. 


The sympathies of all women are enlisted in the matter of; 6,229, of which 3,815 are licensed to ply for seven days 
Marriages. Each one either remembers the day when she, too,| 2.414 for six. Ata 
was the centre of admiration, or entertainsa hope that her turn | were in all 6,224 cabs 
may come yet. It is for this reason that, though “ statistics” | from 
are ~~ a bave ventured to bring a few facts before our rea- | don does not 
ders, feeling sure that statements about, marriages are always |self. Indeed for the last ten years the numbers have remained 
interestivg. We once knew a lady who even took pleasure in pretty nearly the same—now slightly above, and now uly 
those dreary tables which show the chances of that | below the average sum. The business of “ cabby” 3 out 
women have in definite years of their lives. She st the 


no 
chance one has at twenty, and at twenty-five, and even at those tion, and its rewards are mainly dependent upon chance. 


ife, and the vast range of | place in Dissenting chapels is very large, many more being 


-jare very numerous, and, curiously enough, they abound in 
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There are days on which a driver may earn £2 or even £3, 
and others on which he finds himself several shi out of 
pocket. Bat the sum which he pays to his etor and 
employer is not in proportion to bis gains. Lucky or unlucky 
his outlay is precisely the same ; and without this outlay he 
cannot = on his trade. The usual charge of proprietors to 
drivers for hansom cabs is from 12s. to 18s. a day, and is re- 
; gulated by a variety of circumstances, such as the time of 
sed. At first, Dissenters were very slow to avail themselves | year, and the value of the horse and cab let out—just as the 
of their privileges; and even yet the returns of the Registrar- ber of cabs th lves varies with the season. Thus, in 
General for 1864 (just published) show that out of every 100 January, there are usually about 150 vehicles less than the 
marriages in that year only nine took place in Noncontor- avi number; and in July fifty or sixty more. Conse- 
mist chapels and five in Roman Catholic churches. It is sta- | quently, in the height of the London season, the driver of a 
ted that in South Wales the proportion of marriages taking | hansom cab pays about 4s. or 63. more to the proprietor than 
he would during “fhe dull time of the year.” For instance, 
while the Internatidnal EXbibition lasted it was not an un- 
common thing for a proprietor to ask a driver as much as 25s. 
or 30s. a day for a hansom ; and on certain special ¢ i 

such, for example, as those at which reviews are held, the sum 
demanded by the cab proprietors immediately increases. Night 
cabmen pay considerably less than do those who drive by 
day, a hansom being procurable by a driver for 5s. or 6s. from 
eight o’clock in the evening till nine o'clock the next morn- 
ing. As may be supposed, four-wheel cabs involve a much 
smaller outlay, lessening the expenses of the driver by 33. or 
4s.aday. On the other band, those who ply with these ve- 
hicles can seldom get as much, or nearly as much, by their 
day’s work as the hansom cabmen—hansom “ fares” being 
far more plentiful, and often more liberal in their remunera- 
tion. Besides these —— there is an annual sum of 5:. to 
be paid for his license by every driver of a cab, as well as— 
when he first applies to Scot)and-yard forjpermission to exer - 
cise his trade—balfa crown for a book of distances. It is 
then, too, that he is called w to sign a requisition, stating 
his age and a few other -ulars, and also giving the names 
of two householders as vouchers to his respectability. Prac- 
tically, however, no one is disqualified from obtaining a |i- 
cense, and the result is that every kind of characier is to be 
found in the ranks of the “cabbies,” and men of infinitely 
varying antecedents. There are cabmer who have never dri- 
ven a horse till they have obtained their men who 
have been journeymen carpenters, soldiers, railway servants, 
and constables; and there are also men who have been accue- 
tomed to the stable from their childhood, who have been 
£ and h , sometimes even jockeys. But as the 
“ cabby’s” life is vot a tempting one, as the wages of his la- 
bour are so uncertain, and as he can always obtain his situa- 
tion without avy adequate guarantee of respectability, it is 
too often the case that the number of cab-drivers are recruit- 
ed by those who have ro character to support, and who have 
failed to preserve em erg | and, it may be, honesty, indis- 
pensable to all branches of industry whese rewards are cer- 
tain. If the cab-driver can secure a daily average of 6s. profit, 
he may consider that he has done extremely well.— London 


THE ALBION . 








more remote ages which no single woman with a well-regu- 
purpose to treat of 
possibilities. We have to do with accomplished facts—actual 
marriages ; but yet those not taking place in church. 
Previous to the year 1837 all marriages were church mar- 
riages, but in that year a law came into operation which per- 
mitted the ceremony to take place in the Nonconforu ist chapels 
and Roman Catholc churches which had been properly licen- 








































































celebrated in them than in the churches of the Establishment. 
In England, on the contrary, church marriages are fashionable, 
even among Dissenters. 

_ But the most curious facts that have been elicited are those 
in cvnnection with the marriages which take place before the 
registrar without apy religious rites. In some districts these 


places where one would least expect to find such a custom in 
foree. For example, in Oxford one in six of the 

in 1864 took place before the regi*trar. In Cambridge, one jn 
seven were ot this character ; in Bristol and Southampton, one 
in tive; in Canterbury and Norwich, one in four; in Ply- 
mouth and Liskeard, one in three; and in Exeter 40 per cent 
were weddings in the register-offices. Lancashire and York- 
shire do not affect these wedding ceremonies, but in Durbam, 
Cumberland, and South Wales they prevail in the proportion 
of one in four of the marriages that take place.— Queen. 


Hasir :-— 


Habit at first is but a silken thread, 

Fine as the light-winged gosssmers that sway 

In the warm sunbeams of a sammer’s day ; 

A shallow streamlet, rippling o’er its bed ; 

A tivy sapling, ere its roots are spread ; 

A yet unhardeved thorn upon the spray ; 

A lion’s whelp that bath vot ecented prey ; 

A little smiling child, obedient led. 

Beware! that thread may bind thee as a chain ; 
That streamlet gather to a fatal sea ; 

That sapling spread into a gnarled tree ; 

That thorn, grown bard, may wound and give thee pain ; 
That playful whelp bis murderous fangs reveal ; 
That child, a giant, crush thee ‘neath his heel, 


—John Askham. 


Lorp, STANLEY ON THE British System or Govern- 
MENT. —“ It is often objected, and not without some show of 
reason, to our system of Parliamentary government, that it 
produces changes of bands incouveniently often, and displaces 
men, irrespective of personal merit or Raa -y: from offices 
which, perhaps, at the very time when they quit them they are . . 
most competent to fill, Undoubtedly these reasons are not n. ae anaes Be ee a a a 
without weight ; but there are terbalancing considerations el Pari bn f North = coum 4 thi - @.. 
which ought not to be lost sight of. These very changes arte Pe ante Sey ot aaa —_ >: mag 
keep up ® epirit of healthy rivalry aud competition, and they | °° ener enw hg to the principle of the bill a ab — 
diffuse official experience among the members of both Houses, things especially which —,< latieds ef the eaaiiess 
and thus strengthen what I may call our reserve force of work- the quieuien of qaiversa) a 


ing statesmen. They diffuse what, to my mind, is often more to the pA pli of the screens and secondly —- 











important than official experience—a sense of ——— sponsiblity of members of iament for words spokea by them 


for Parliamentary criticism. There is a0 more effective chec pn pper Chamber 
on reckless or capriciou’ censure than when a man has to ask — and —_ Upen tie Sat poles the U & = 


himself, before he speaks of the conduct of a political oppo- The parli t, which is to meet at Berlin, will 


nent, ‘Suppose [| were on the Treasury Bench and had to de- 

cide this matter, coald I take any other course?” Then, again, + apthe tmeprcb et we ete ee rh mo 
the demands of pabiic life, at least in the House of Commons, | 544. with preparing the plan of te “ ese emiehention. The 
are in the present day so severe, and the wear and tear, men- U : Chamber, though it bas not been of opinion that all the 
tal and bodily, is so great, that even the strongest and most M itente of the country should take part, by their votes, in 
energetic of our statesmen are the better for those compulsory such a work, has deferred to the wish by Herr Wagner 
positions of comparative rest which the opposition benches . Commissioner. for Count Bi k. 
afford.” —Late speech at Liverpool. whess ilisess eafte bien tem y for parli —— 


par 
Herr Wagner showed the necessity for absolute aod immediate 
sanction to the project. The Chamber gave way, but after voting 
the law it adopted a proposition of its committee which asks the 
government to inquire whether, in the discussing of the federal 
constitution, it would not be expedient that the election of one 
half of the deputies should be made by citizens who pay the 
of to add to the Chamber of De- 








To Ler: 
To be let at a very delicate rate, 
A snug little house in a fine, healthy state, 
‘Tis a bachelor’s heart, and the agent is chance, 
Atlection the reat—to be paid in advance. 
‘The owner, as yet, has possess’d it alone, 
So the fixtures are not of mach value; but soon 
Twill be furnish’d by Cupid himself, if a wife 
Take a lease for the term of ber natural life. 
The tenement will bave a few taxes to pay— 
Love, honour, and—beaviest item—dbey. - 
As for the good-will, the owner’s inclined 
To have that, if agreeable, settled in kind. 
Provided true title, by proof, can be shown 
‘To a heart unencumbered and free as his own. 
So ladies, dear ladies, pray do not forget, 
Here’s an excellent bachelor’s hal itatioa to let, 


mittee, Herr von Kleist-Ketzow, eaid, in coneluding his observa- 
tions, “ Democracy is the most powerful and most dangerous 
enemy that Prussia has. It was conquered at Koniggritz—it 
must be conquered also in our Chambers and in the Parliament.” 


Srecutative Live Inscrance.—Every man is supposed 
to be present at his own funeral, but he is not expected to 
return from it and swindle an insurance company. M. Vital 
Douat, baving insured his life for 100,000 francs, and becom- 
ing a fraudulent bankrupt to the amount of £24,000, suddenly 
disappears trom Paris, and tong he up in Manches- 
ter . 





No Bisnor ror NaTau.—The ments which were made 
for consecrating a bishop who should have the oversight of the 





clergy in the diocese of Natal have come to a sudden and unex- -street, London, as M. a certi- 
pected close. When Dr. Gray, the Metropolitan of South Africa, | ficate of his own death, and then had a at St. Pa- 
of deposition upon Bishop Colenso, it was | trick’s Cemetery, Low Leyton. The Rev. Mr. noid duly 

arranged that avother bishop should be consecrated, and the| officiated over the “ remains,” and an = after- 
wards set on foot, the ey was fraud dis- 

Meanw escaped to America, 

bat was caught oo return to werp by the au- 


Ant 
handed to the French Govern- 


Mr. Cox accepted the appointment, and was about to leave Tas- | thorities, by whom he will 
ment. 

that a series 
of questions were put to the Convocation by the Bishop of Cape- 
town on the subject of communica with Bishop Colenso, but the 
bishops did not give a direct answer to the questions proposed 
Mr. Cox, who immedi- 


Captain Jervis Dismissep.—The result of the Simla Court- 
martial has been that Captain Jervis, while acquitted of the 


»}consent to become the new African Bishop. 


missionaries 
ishop of Capetown, taking no no- 





Lonpon Cans anv “ Cassys.”—The sum total of the ban- 
soms and four-wheel cabs at present in Londun amounts to 


and 
period of last year there 

in the various streets of 
which numbers it may be seen that the cab trade of Lon- 
increase in the same ratio that London does it- 


great attractions: it is attended with no fixed remunera- 
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here declares himself to be no lees vanq by the Em- 
peror’s kindness than by his arms, and begs that 
children may be allowed to take the oath of fidelity. 
ready,” he saya, ‘‘ to pronounce it before the entire 
invoke, as the witness of my 7 and of the 
thorghts, Almighty God and bomet his 

take the oath before the body, omaeaiy chilled, of my beloved 
daughter Na, and upon the holy Koran. The Czar at 
once to the request, and wpe on the 7th 
inst., Schamyl and his sons took the oath of delity to the 
Emperor to the Grand Duke at Kalouga. After the cere- 
mony the representative of the nobles of the province ad- 
dressed the exile in the name of the Russian Government: 
“ Live in peace, valiant veteran,” he said, “in this city, where 
your noble character is honoured, and where your calm and 
modest life ie a theme of constant you ong con- 
tinue this irreproachable life, glorifying the high magnanimit 
of your protector, our beloved Alexander the Second. 
The reply of Schamy), as given in the Russian papers, is fall of 
protestations of loyalty, and reads as though it had been ve 
freely translated {rom the original Arabic by a Russian offi 


Sratistics or PopuLation.—The following report on the 
population of the United States has been prepared by the Cen- 

s Bureau : 
"The Jand and water surfaces of the United States are equal 
to 3,250,000 square miles—land 3,010,370, water about 240,000 
square miles. The States embrace 1,804 351 square miles of 
landed surface, and the Territories 1,206,019 miles, as exhibi- 
ted by the th census of 1860. The number of inhabitants 
in the United States returned in 1860 was 31,443,321—in the 
States 31,148,046 and 295,275 in the Territories—thus show- 
ing an average of seventeen inhabitants to each square mile 
in the States, while in the Territories there are four square 
miles to each inhabitant, and exclusive of the District of Co- 
jumbia the territorial area would represent five and one-fifth 
square miles to each inbabitant. In 1860 Massachusetts had 
157, Rhode Island 133, New York 82,and Pennsy)vania 62 
inhabitants to the square mile, which rate applied to the 
United States would give 472,000,000 in Massachusetts, 400. 
000,000 in Rhode Island, 246,000,000 in New York and 189,- 
000,000 in Pennsylvania. Belgium, England and Wales and 
France in 1855 had 398,307 and 170 inhabitants to the square 
mile respectively. If the United States was as densely popu- 
lated as France our population would number 528,000,000, or 
if populated as densely as land and Wales 924,000,000 ; 
and if according to Bclgium’s ensity of population (397 to the 
square mile) the United States would contain 1,195,000,000, 
which is 110,086,000 more than the eutire population of the 
world in 1866. 


Tue CrimimaL Cope mx Cnra.—The landing at Toulon 
of a batch of Anaamite prisoners, who have come to Europe 
to make the acquaintance of French convicts is referred to by 
a Paris correspondent, who explains why the prisoners have 
been brought so far—hard labour in the Hué district is regar- 
ded by the natives in a very different light from hard labour 
beyond the seas. According to the Annamite law-book, it ap- 
pears that for light offences the correction is 10 to 50 
blows with a bamboo, and for graver offences 60 to 100 
strokes with a stick, but women are only punished with a 
light bamboo. After the stick come irons, which are always 
accompanied by bamboo. Exile is the panishment reserved 
for faults where prisoners have been reprieved from — 
punishment ; and one can fancy the effect of being sent all the 
way to France on people who consider it a cruel hardship to 
Then comes the pain of death, never in 
sanction of the prince; but a man may be condemned to suf- 
ver decapitation, the bow-string, or be tortured to death by 
having his nose cut cff, his feet amputated, and various other 
surgical against which we have now set our faces. 
The laws against resurrectionists are very severe, but more se- 
vere for a son who “ lifts” the body of bis father than for a 
father or mother who “ lifts’ the body of one of their children ; 
for the latter crime the law awards 80 strokes with a stick, 
100 if the body has been mutilated, and a year in chains if it 
has been destroyed. ; 


CHOLERA AND THE Laws or Lire.—The Coroner for Cen- 
tral Middlesex, Dr. Lankester, has put forth what may really 





called a“ manual” on “ Cholera: what it is, and how to 
~ . The work is, in truth, a “handy book” of the 


prevent it.” 
subject on which it treats ; 
acquire a knowledge of the 
its sympt to prev 


and for six the reader may 
b 



















































its it, and how to meet it, with 


ces had most to do in producing the result. Prof. Donders, 


of Utrecht, in a paper published in a Dutch medical journal, 


has set forth his views on the “Constituents of Food and 
their Relations to Muscular Work and Animal Heat,” which 
is a highly important contribution towards elucidation of the 
subject. He shows in his conclusions that mistaken notions 


— as to the amount of work performed. Some callings, 
remarks, require rather an accurate use than great tension | @ 
of the muscles, and referring slothfulness to deficient food, he 


regards it rather as a morbid symptom than a vice. He finds 
the best muscular de t under a mixed diet, muscular 
work and heat being both derived from the chemical evergy 
of non-nitrogenous as well as of nitrogenous matters. The 
animal system needs both kinds of food; both assist in the 
production of heat which exists ina certain relation with 
muscular work, and this relation becomes more favourable 
for work in proportion to the bodily exercise, In Dr. Moore’s 
translation of the learned Professor’s paper the whole argu- 
ment is given at length, and is well worth perusal by those 
interested in the subject. 


Tae Anatomy or Fo.tiace.— Paorocraras oF Forrest 
TReEEs.”—We do not know if the obvious extent of the Eliza- 
bethian poet’s debt in this matter to Chaucer has been noticed. 
It is worth while, so characteristic are the changes that have 
been made by the less ancient bard, to put together the 
thoughts and words of both. Thus, Spenser :-— 


The trees so straight and hy 
The sayling pine; the cedar proud and tall ; 
The vine-propp elme ; the poplar never dry ; 
The builder oake, sole king of forests all ; 
The aspine good for staves ; the cyresse funerall ; 
The laurell, meed of mightie comyuerours 
And poets sage; the firre that weepeth still ; 
The willow, worne of forlorne ours ; 
The eugh, obedient to the bender’s will ; 
The birch for shaftes; the sallow for the mill ; 
The mirrhe sweete-bleeding in the bitter wound; 
The warlike beech ; the ash for nothing ill ; 
The truitfal olive ; and the platane round; 
The carver holme; the maple seldom inward sound. 


meets the ay in a dream, and leads him into “ the blissful 
place,” which is thus described—a curious picture of a garden 
in the “ Dark Ages ”’:— 


And with that my hand in his he toke anon, 
Of which I comfort caught, and went in faste. 
But Lord! so I was glad and wel begon ! 

For over alle, where 1 mine eyen caste, 

Were trees clad with leaves that ale shal last, 
Eche in his kind, with colour fresh and grene 
As emeraude, that joy it was to sene. 


The bilder oke ; and eke the hardy asshe ; 

The piller elme, the coffre unto caraine : 

The boxe pipe tree ; holme to whippes lasshe ; 
The sailing firre ; the cipres dethe to plaine : 
The shooter ewe ; the aspe for shaftes plaine; 
The olive of peace; and eke the dronken vine ; 
The victor palme : the laurier too, devine. 


A gardein saw I ful of blosomed bowis, 
l/pon e river, ina grene mede, 

There as swetenesse evermore inough is, 
With floures white, blewe, yelowe, and rede, 
And colde welle streames, nothing dede, 
That ewommen fulle of emale fishes light, 
With finnes rede, and scalles silver bright. 


One bough the birds heard I sin, 
With volee angel in hir armonie. ~ 
The elm is still the staple for coffins; the box for musical 
; the holm oak is still used for whips and for inlays. 
hether the epithet “ sailing” is applied to the pine or fir on 
account of the peculiar motion of its branches when the wind 
blows strongly through them, or because the tree is uéed for 
ship-masts, the reader will decide. As to the “ warlike” 
beech, the tree being sacred to Japiter, not to Mars, we guess 
the poet wag reminded of polished steel by its round, white, 
smooth, and shining bark ; hence a tree sociad, and gleaming 
with dusk of many boughs, put him in mind of a man in ar- 
mour. It is needless to carry the search for originality in this 
matter further back than to Chaucer ; no great trouble would 
indicate an earlier poet in the French tongue. —Atheneum, 





A Watt Srreer View or Canapun Fivayces.—We un- 
derstand that coin already commands a premium of one per 
cent. over legal tender notes in Canada ; and if the Canadians 
are short sighted enou 
their gold to the United States, the Bank of Montreal will soon 
experience a “ run’’ for specie in redemption of these notes, and 
a suspension of specie payments will be the result. As it is, Ca- 


“| nada has an insufficient specie basis for the amount of paper 


— Now Chaucer, in the “Assembly of Foules.” Scipio Africanus 


to send any considerable portion of 





to fits of bad spirits ; and certainly the recent weather 
enough to afflict any one with hypochondria. 


has been 


Income or THE Workrxa Cuasses or Great Brirarn.— 
The incomes of the working classes, of those who do not pay 
Income-tax, in England, Scotland, and Ireland is enormous ia 
its aggregate. Mr. M. T. Bass calculated it at £350,000,000, Mr. 

ladstone at one million lower, and a writer in the Zimes ridi- 
cules both, especially the Chancellor of ‘the Exchequer, for bis 
exaggerated estimate. Upon this, Mr. Bass sets Professor 
Leone Levi, a very prominent member of the Statistical Society, 
to work; and the result is, that, at an average of 16s, 2d. in 
England, 14s 10d. in Scotland, and 11s. 9d. in Ireland, men and 
women earn the astounding sum of £418,300.000 sterling. Taking 
Professor Levi's figures as nearly correct—and they are perhaps 
more under than over—they should teach us two things. First, 
that Ireland’s discontent is not withoyt foundation, as she is the 
worst of the three, in spite of the different value of the ne- 
cessaries of life ; secondly, that, setting aside Mr. Bright’s com- 
plaint against Goveroment-for non-education of the people, and 
the quarrels,of the Churches as to how they are to be educated, 
the time has come when education should be as general and as 
compulsory as vaccination. The old /aissez faire system is ut- 
terly wrong ; it produces creatures ignorant of good, but edu- 
cated in evil, unwilling to enter a school, but eager to break 
open a bank. A tithe, nay, the tenth part of a tithe, of £418,- 
300.000 wisely used would not merely clear the calendar of ju- 
venile thieves, put turn the tide of evil, and make the probable 
bad ones into pos-ible good ones. Let the Government try it.— 
London paper. 


A Picroxe or Partstan Journatism.—The@ cheapest and 
most widely circulated Paris periodical is the Petit Journal, It 
is sold for a halfpenny, and is bought by upwards of a quarter of 
a million of persons. Each number contains a sort of essay, the 
instalment of a novel, extracts from the worst cases of the police 
reports, full details about the last murder or suicide, and the 
news of the day—that is, all the particulars relating to the state 
of the weather and the money-market, and the sayings and do- 
ings of the more shameless section of Parisian ety. The 
essay writer and the novelist are the leading spirits of the al. 
The former writes under the pseudonym of “ Timothée Trimm,” 
and produces articles which in happier days would scarcely have 
found a reader in France, but which are now the favourite intel- 
lectual food of hundreds of th ds of French pro- 
ductions are equally remarkable for their impertinence and their 
triviality. At one time the public is informed how to make soup, 
at another how the writer felt when witnessing a mother whip- 
ping her child, Not only does he adopt the French penny 
a-liner’s trick for filling space, which is to make a paragraph of 
a sentence, but he prints every clause of a sentence as a separate 
paragraph, The following passage is a good illustration of the 
trick referred to, aad a fair sample of his style, It is the intro- 
duction to an essay on the “ Pot-au-feu :"— 


“ Let otbers, during the hours of the Carnival, extol good cheer, 
And pronounce a panegyric on truffied fowls and pine-apple 








soup ! 

Let the apologists of tit-bits aise the golden plover and the 
= ortolan, the delicate pheasant and the delectable goose 
iver. 

I will not join the train of these flatterers ; 

And since, for once in my life I have taken a fancy for treating 

tronomy, 
to uphold the commonest and the most customary kind 

of food, 

The most nourishing and the most wholesome, 

The true national dish of France, 

Popular as maccaroni in Italy, 

Sour-crout in Germany, and roast-beet in Eagland. 

I have indicated the Pot-au feu.” 


This is the sort of stuff of which “ Timothée Trimm” writes four 
or five columns daily, and for which he finds about four bandred 
thousand readers. It is not worse, however, than the novels for 
which the Petit Journal is famous. They are generally from the 
pen of M. Ponson du Terrail, a writer compared with whom the 
most “sensational” of English novelists mast be pronounced 
tame, and wha would easily distance in a competitive examination 
the most able among the contributors of bloody tales to our 
cheap journals, or the most popular among the dramatists of the 
transpontine theatres, Had Eugéne Sue been alive he would 


have found more than his match in M. Ponson du Terrail,— 
Eraminer. 


I wi 





A New Discovery.—Astronomical observers of the sun will 
be interested to know that M. L. goucault has discovered a 
method of diminishing the effect of the sun’s rays on the focus 
of telescope leuses. By means of an extremely thin layer of 
silver placed oa the object-glaas, the sun can be carved whth- 
out any injury to the sight. M. Foucault has communicated the 
particulars of his invention to the Paris Academy of Sciences. 





it-| money which is to be issued under the new legal tender act, in 
adopting which she committed a grave mistake, and fe 
herself to be in a semi-bankru diti The Canadian go- 






OLD Serwons Revivep.—The MS. sermons and addresses of 
d| Alexander Henderron, a Scottish Presbyterian minister, delivered 
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pends.” 
Tue ‘LuNNEL THROUGH THE ALPs.—By a late report it ap- 
pears that towards the end of last June the International 


ranco-Italian to the annual exami 
ery at the two ends of the Alpine 
tunnel. At Modave, on the French side, the 

















pt 
vernment will cling like a parasite to the Bank of Montreal, which 
sooner or later will be jeopardized in consequence, and the fall 


reduced to a condition of utter insolvency.—W. Y. Herald's Fi- 
nancial Article. 


Friday being an unlucky day, especially to sailors, a corres- 
t has a protest. “ See,” he remarka, “ how many luck 

we find in the history of the most momentous of all 

aiiine enterprises in the discovery and exploration of Ame- 

rica :—Ang. 3, 1492, Columbus sets sail on his voyage of dis- 

; 12, 1492, first discovery of land by Columbus,— 

an. 4, 1498, sets eail on his return,—March 15, 1493, arrived 

at Palos,— Nov. 22, 1493,—arrived at Hispaniola on his second 

voyage,—June 13, 1494, discovery of the American continent. 

“ All these days,” says C. W. H., “ were Fridays.” 


ri 


Tae Exp or tax Wortp ix France—In France they are 
expecting the end of the world. Even sceptics (according to the 
Paris correspondent of the Morning Star) are begioning to talk 
in a reli strain of “signs and tokens ;’ but their newly- 
found religion takes a very gloomy colour. The continual rain, 
the di b of the late events in Germany, the 
of the Continent, apparently pointing to 

cholera, and the precarious state of the 
ion, and 





of the Bank of Upper Canada may prove to have been but the 
precursor of a still more important collapse. In this way, and 
- | with such a financial policy as the present one, Canada may be 


Is Farmar a Lucky Day ?—Against ths superstition of 


in 1638, have been recently discovered, and are being prepared 
for publication by Mr. Maclaren, of Edinburgh. They were de- 
livered during the weeks between the first signing of the Coven- 
ant and the Glasgow Assembly. A report of the preacher's words 
is said to have been made with copiousness and fidelity. We are 
told that some specimens of the MS. having been submitted to 
Thomas Carlyle in the begioning of Angust last, he was 

to say io y: “I may tairly expect there will be eather 
interest for me in these excerpts, so soon as I have leisure 
to read them with due deliberation,” which, after all, is not 
compromising to Mr. Carlyle. On the other hand, Dr. M*Orie 
writes to Mr. Martin : “ It opens up @ curious chapter in var his- 
tory. The oe ay and the prefaces are singular, affording us 
glimpses into the interior of a Preebyterian church in 1638,” 


Derorpvtation oF Ingianp.—The Registrar-General’s half- 
yearly Report on Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Ireland con- 
tains a statement which is worth thinking about by those who 
take an interest in Irish affaires, In the quarter ending the 
20th of June last the number of births was 38,816; of deaths 
24,763, and of emigrants 41,124 ; the result of which is a diminu- 
tion of the population of Ireland by 27,071 in the three months. 

a oe 





Te me ee _—_ lent of rn —_ 
says: “ examio t o! Assyrian collection 
British Museum, 1 iaasty Clecovered a sbort inscription of Shal- 
manezer II., King of Assyria, in which it is stated that Jehu, 
King of Israel, sent him tribate in the eighteenth year of his 
reign. That he received tribute from Jehan is well known from 
the Black Obelisk Inscription, but the date of the event bes not 
been previously ascertained. This fact is of chrovological in- 
terest. I may add, that Jebu in this inscription is styled * Son 
of Omri,’ the same as on the black obelisk.” 


Cuorersa—Borep on Prary.—It epreers you can have your 
cholera boiled as well as cold. Dr. Frankland gives a case in 
point, where atgentieman and bis wife, having taken tea, were 
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afterwards taken ill exactly at the same moment and with a per- 
fectly connubial sympathy as to the epidemic indications. Upto 
this we were given to understand that heat destroyed the poison- 
ous matter, but it would seem the doctors differ on the point, as 
they do upon most points. We — notice the decline of 
the plague, but there bas been a pil absence of decision or 
knowledge in its treatment. 
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Chess. 


Conpuctsp By Captain G. H, Mackenzie. 


PROBLEM, No. 927. By Mr, A. Kempe. 
BLACK. 











Tue SERPENTS oF CeYLON.—The eye-snake, so-called from 
a supposed habit it has of striking cattle in the while 
grazing, is without exception the most beautiful and least re- 
pulsive of all snakes. It is about four feet long, of the bright- 
est grass green—tke intense green of an English meadow in 
early summer. It is very thin, and gracef'l in its movements ; 
and, ulthough very rapid when moving, is so instantaneously 
rigid when alarmed, and adapts itself so wonderfully to the 
shape and hue of the grass or reeds amongst which it moves, 
that, although watching one intently at your very feet, it is 
most d t to discriminate between it and the vegetation 
with which it mingles. One day, walking at Kandy, I saw 
what I thought was a large reed, or grass of a most beautiful 
colour; standing erect on the road some two or three feet 
from the bank, and it was not till I could have touched it 
with my hand that I saw it was an eye-snake coiled up in the 
road, its head and neck raised about twelve inches from the 
ground, and as rigid and immovable asif formed of malachite. 
—The Cobra; Of all the snakes the cobra is the most beauti- 
ful, and when erect, with its hood expanded, gracefully mov- 
ing in time to the music, it is certainly a most striking and 
fascinating object; its eye, which is generally leaden and 
heavy, becomes, under the influence of music, a 
and glittering. Tiris effect is heightened by the fact of es 
having no eyelids; the eye, although so beautiful, is not 
strong, and cannot bear any strong glare. This was well 
known to the ancients, who had an idea that the flash of an 
emerald deprived them of sight. The poison from the 
fang of a cobra is like one or two drops of laudanum.— 
Sullivan's Bungalow aud Tent. 





A Mopet House, Wrrnour 4 Sraircase.—A model house 
is now being built as @n experiment in one of the suburbs of 
Paris. It consists of ten stories, besides the cellars underground. 
It has no staircase, but a hydraulic lift will be continually worked. 
As the upper stories will be more airy and quiet than the others, 
they will let at a higher rate, it is thought, than the lower floors. 


Tue Paristan ‘ LameEert.’—A correspondent of the Atheneum 
thinks he bas discovered the origin of a French slang phrase, 
now or recently current in Paris, in a passage in the third Satire 








WHITE, | 
White to play and mate In 2 moves. 





BoLuTiON TO PRoBrEw No. 926 


White. Black. 
1QtwQs 1 KtoQR5 best. 
2BtoQ kta 2 K tks B 
8 QwoQs Anything. 

4 Q mates. 





MATCH BETWEEN MBSSRS. STEINITZ AND BIRD. 


This interesting affair has made rather slow but ex- 
cites no little attention, as it is expected that itr. Bird will fight 
better as the, of the match restores his play by practice. 
The score now elves to Mr. 8, 3, Mr. B. 1, drawn 2. 


(Q Kr’s Opentne.) 


White. Black. White Black, 
Mr. 8. Mr. B. Mr. 8. Mr. B. 
1PtoK4 PtoK 4 ltGgest. Castles 
2 KttoQB3 KttoQB3 14 Kto B7 RtoK 
SPtoKB4 KttoK B3 15 KttoK 2 toQ BS 
4 P tks KP Q Kt tke P | 16 P to Bs toQR4 
4 4-4 - QKttoK Kt 3) 17 PtoQR4(4) Qto Kts 
6 PtoK5 K Kt home (a) |18 P19 @ Kt B 
7 KKttoBS K BtoQ Kt 130 eek QKt tke KP (c) 
SK BtQs PtoQ4 20 PtoQR5(d) Q tk» Kt 
9 Castles QBioks {3 Qucur a QKttoQ2 
10 Kktto Kt5 Ktto K2 $b de ty Qwek 
11 KttkeB  P tke Kt 2 toK B5ie) 
WQwKKt4 QuQ?r Mr. Bird resigned, 
(a) Not knowing, or forgetting, the opening, Mr. Bird has al- 
ready a lost position. 
Threatening to win the exchange or the Bishop. 
{ Black seems to have no good move. 


BLS, 


Very well played. 
3 Deciaive ; White now wins a clear piece. 


of Boileau, where a dinner bore, inviting a friend to dine with 
him, offers as an inducement, 
“ Moliere avec Tartuffe y doit jouer son réle, 

Et Lambert, qui plus est, ma’a donne sa parole.” 
The friend laughingly says, ‘‘ Quoi! Lambert?” to which the 
other rejoins, 

“ Oui, Lambert! a demain, (’ est assez.” 
Lambert, it appears, was a famous musician, and a very good 


man, who was always promising “to come,” but who never did 
“ come.” 





REVOLUTION IN BuRMAH.—There is a revolution going on 
in Burmah, and no less than four Princes, sons and grandsons 
of the reigning monarch, have each been med King. 
The second son is said to have begun it, by murdering h 
elder brother and trying to murder his father. 

Kwase Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, power, and a thorough 
equalization hout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press and 
the musical n,as being uns by the instru- 
ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent qua- 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is generally over- 
looked by the purchaser, is the superior workmanship that 
characterizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain 
their tone, and the general us of wear, far beyond those 
of any first class maker.—N. Y. World. 


THE “ WEBER” PIANO-FORTES have obtained so high 
& reputation in the Musical world, that most all our first artists 
unite in calling them the dest Pianos of the present day, a fact 
which is fully proved by their being selected in a tyne to all 
others by the Conservatory of New York. They most ele- 
gant instruments, having a pure, sweet tone, full of brilliancy and 
fire ; i power, capable of filling the largest hall; most 
agreeable touch ; and, being made with a view to durability and 











The following game was played a few years ago ina tour t 
held at Vienna, in which Herr Steinitz carried off the second 
ize. 
. Scotcu Gamerr. 


White. Black. White. Black, 
Herr 8. Dr. Novotny Herr 8. Dr. Novotny. 
L1PtoK4 PtoK 4 17 Ptks KtPch K tks P 
BKttoK BS KttoQBs 18 Bto KB6ch KtoB 2 
8 Pte Q4 P tks P 19 QtoKR6(d) Btks KBP ch 
4BwQbé 20 Kt tks B K tks B 
5 Castles KttoK BS 21 QtoKBéich KtoK3 
6PtoKS5 toQ4 22 Ktto Kt4 Jar 
7 P tks Kt P tks B 23 K to Req toQ2 
SRtoKeqch KtoB 24 QRtoQsq K to Q Beq 
9 Btok Rts ht dg 25 K tks Kt Rto K Beq 
OO QKttoQ2 btoKk Bs wQtoK4 ee. 4 ty 
ll BttoKK4 Bio K Kis 27 R from K5 PtoQ Kt 
12 QtoK#3(b) Ktto K4 to Q5 
B os BS Fegn se WKttoK5 RtoK aq (e) 
4 tP tks P Pike P WRtoQ&ch Rtks KR 
5 a BPtks Kt |30 RtksReh K tks R 
WEttoK4 QtoQ4 31 Q tks Q and wins. 





(a) Q to Q 4 is « better move than the one made ; but the pro- 
reply to White’s move of the Bishop 1s simply K Kt P takes 
ait Kt takes Q B P, Black plays Q to Q 4, attacking both Kt 


(ce) We should have preferred Q to K 3 or B takes Q B P. 
(d) This is much stronger than taking off the Rook. — 
(e) Black bas notbing better left. If he play Q to Q Kt 2 White 
checks at K Kt 4 and mates in a few moves. 
Herr Kolisch gives the Q Kt to an Amateur. 
(Remove White’s Q Kt.) 
Krxo’s Gamarrt. 


White. Black, White, @ Black. 
Herr K. Amateur. Herr K. Amateur. 
1PwK4 PtoKé 10 Pto KS P tke P 
2PtKB4 P tkeP \il P tke P toK 2 
SKttoK BS PtoK Kta4 4 tty to Q Kt5ch 
4BteQB4 BtoK Kt2 138 BtoQ2 tks K B 
5S PtoQs Pigs 13 Sees tks Q R P (0) 
6PtwoKRR4 PtoK RS fp EL 233 
TPteeRP Ptks P WBeQRS KteoQBs 
8 Rtks kK B tks R | dis ch 
PQwes(e) QtoK BS 17 KttoQéch KtoQ2 

and White mates in three moves. (c) 


~ 
CAD 


A very good move, es when odds are given. 
Tals Writamediaiely fetal “he should have defended the 


KK PoE BS. 
(e) Feceliaction to auibe © nest lite protien. 





ding in tune, they have become the favourite instruments of 
the art-loving public —N. Y. Independent, July 12, 1866. 


PREPARED OIL OF PALM AND MACE. 
For Preserving, Restoring, and Beautifying the Hiir. And is the 
most delightful and wonderful article the world ever produced. 
Ladies will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken, 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for the Toilet, 
as it is highly perfumed with a rich and delicate perfume, inde- 
pendent of the fragrant odor of the Oils of Palm and Mace. 

THE MABVEL OF PERU. 

A New and Beautiful Pertume. The delicacy of this delightful 
xtract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequalled by 
nything of the kind known in the world, and have stamped it, 
the ne plus ultra of perfames, The above articles tor sale by 

all Druggists and Perfumers. Price $1 per bottle each. Sent by 

express to any address, by the Proprietors, ‘ a 

T. W. Waicut & Co., 100 Liberty Street, New York, 

—— navi 





THURSTON’S TOOTH POWDER. 

STANDS UNRIVALLED FOR BEAUTIFYING AND 
CLEANSING the TEETH, SWEETENING the 
BREATH, and KEEPING the GUMS and TEETH io 
a sound and healthy condition 

Manufactured by 

F. & OC. WELLS & CO. New York. 


Buy it from any Druggist. 














(re diicsyobe 


An Iustrated Magazine fer Beys and Girls. 

This Monthly, begun in January 1865, has already won the 
reputation of being “THE BEST JUVENILE MAGAZINE PUBLISHED 
IN ANY LAND OR LANGUAGE.” Prominent educators, distinguish- 
ed clergymen, and the press generally, have commended it in the 
highest terms. Its contents are always thoroughly interesting 
and healthy, at once variously attractive and useful. 

Among its contributors are the most eminent American writers, 


—H. W. Longfellow, John G. Whittier, Harrict E. Prescott, R. H. - 


Stoddard, Julia R. Dorr, Author of “ Seven Little Sisters,” T. W. 
Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, J. H. A. Bone, Charlotte Kingsley 
Chanter, Oliver Optic, Rose Terry, Mary N, Prescott, Kate Put- 
nam, Charles D. Gardette, Author of “‘ Angel Children,” &c — 
and it is profusely illustrated from designs by the best American 
artists. Full-page Illustrations are now given in every number. 
An ample department of Evening Entertainment and Correspond- 
ents makes it a Hovsesoip Deticur. 

Terms: $2 a year in advance; Three copies, $5; Five copies $8 
Ten copies, $15; Twenty copies, $30, and a copy GRaTIs to the 
person procuring the Club. 

. ‘ « ‘d Cc q 

Every Saturday 

This popular Weekly reproduces promptly for American readers 
the best and most readable portions of Foreign Periodical Litera- 
ture. These include short and serial Stories, Essays 
and Descriptive, Poems, Sketches of Travel and Adventure, 
Literary Intelligence, and popular papers on Science. Transla- 
tions from the admirable French periodicals are frequently given. 
Among the authors represented in EVERY SATURDAY are 
many of the wisest and wittiest writers of Europe. 

EVERY SATURDAY contains weekly 40 large octavo, double- 
column pages. 

Terms: Single Number, 10 cents; Yearly Subscription, $5 in 
advance ; $4 to a subscriber for any other periodical pubjished by 
Ticanor & Fretps. Monthly Parts, 50 cents a number ; Yearly 
Subscription same as for Weekly. 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


THE HARDSHIPS OF AN HEIRESS. 
By MRS. GORE. Price 50 cents. 


Also new editions of Mrs. Gore’s novels, comprising 
The Dean’s Daughter. A Life’s Lessons. 
Castles in the Air. The Dowager. 
Too Old a Bird to Be Caught with Chaff. 
Mothers and Daughters. Percy. 
Cecil, or, The Adventures of a Coxcomb. 
Price fifty cents each, Mailed free of postage on receipt oi 


price. 
F. A. BRADY, Publisher, No. 22 Ann 8t., N. Y. 











CEMS OF SCOTTISH SONC, 
A COLLECTION OF THE 


MOST BEAUTIFUL SCOTCH] BALLADS, 
With Piano A pani 

Compiled and Arranged from the Very best Sources, and Latest 
Revisale of the Author’s Works. - 

The above forms a néw volume of the popular class of Music 
Books known as the *‘ Home Circle Series,” com "Phe 
Heme Circle,” 2 vols., * ‘The Silver C The 
Shower of Pearl~,’ * Pearis,” “Gems 

=.” and ** Giems of Sacred Song,” 
1 





of German Son °. 
all bound in uniform style, and sold at the same vol., 
viz., Plain, $2 50; Cloth, $3; Cloth, full gilt, $4 Sold by al 
Masic Dealers. Copies mailed, post paid, on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DIITSON & CO., Publishers, 
Boston. 


The only Edition Authorized by the Widow of 
GENERAL JACKSON. 
‘ LJFE AND CAMPAIGNS OF 
LIEUT.-GENERAL THOMAS J. JACKSON, 





’ 
By Prof. R L. Dasway, D.D., 
Iustrated with Steel Portrait and Eleven Diagrams. 
The above is the only authentic and complete “ Life of Jackson’’ 
yet offered to the public—the author having been in pos- 
session by Mrs. Jackson of all the General's private letters—order 
books, documents, &c., &c.—and having the additional advantage 
ot having been the General’s Chief of Staff during his most memo- 


“> 770 Cloth, $4 00; Half Calf, 

e large > Price, $ 4 
$600. Sold only ty cabsaiipticn: Agents wanted in every County 
and Town In the country. 


ones Brothers, Ce., Richm Va., General 
Agente for the Bouthe a £942) 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


OFFICE, 
6 and 7 John Street, New York. 


ito Falon Set Brook 
7 . : and 47 North tn Bt, Pailsdelphis. 


Continne to Drzw and Crean Ladies and Gentlemen's Gar- 








Coats, Pasts, V 
ests, 
or Cleaned. Goods r< 


* NEPHEW 2 o- 
MOTH AND FRECKLES. 

















